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GAS FIXTURES, 


NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 
Fine Clocks. Anentirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season 
— > are now on exhibition in our 
Artistic Bronzes. showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro- 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman- 


ship. 
™ MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 
7 P. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


Mantel Sets. 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, Britisb, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti- 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


) NEW YORK STOCK FXCHANGE. 
? PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


JAMES WHITELY. HARRY C. Logan. H. cree GER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD S, pre. HENRY H. DopGe. Washington, D. C. 
R. TRAV ERS, P77 Partner. 
~ a 
RIN CE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
Pe wae § 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 539 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all c lasses of Railroad se 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to P hiladelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


Bro 'V BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET. 
IssuE COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
TuHIs Cou NTRY AND ABROAD 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 


NORTH co LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this rote will sail every Wednes- 
day and a from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboke 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 


E 
I. Cabin, $100 to 8150; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 
est rates. 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


2 Bowling Green. 


~ Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing reproductions of famous original pointing’ 
sculpture, architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size ) 
perdozen. Send é6-cent stamp for new catalogue, $ ,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 
_ Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
rT Catalogues free on application. 


“HE BUREAU OF REVISION PRE- 


perce authors’ and ey MSS. for the press. 
Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 110 East 56th St., N. Y. City. 


Members 








Lisgineatts s Sasaine 


MAY, 
Ready, 


THE HILL-SUBI ‘RBS OF CI 
Illustrated 


FOR 
Now 


melIIms 


NCINNA TI 


THE PERFECT TREASURE. Four Parts 
—-IIl. By F.C. Baylor. 

HOW THE ROMAN SPENT HIS YEAR. 
Two Papers.—lUl. By William F. Allen 

ALONG THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND 
Puget's Sound. By James A. Harrison. 

RETALIATION. A Story. By Lina Read 
wood Fairfax. 

DIARY OF THE LAST EUROPEAN 
who Rode through the Desert from Berber to Sua 
in. 

ATLAST. A Stors Three Parts.—ll, By 
Annie Porter. 

SHAK ESPEARE'S TRAGEDIES ON 


the Stage: Remarks and Keminiscences of a Sexa 
genarian. Two Papers.—!. 

THE REV. NAHUM. A Story. By M. 
R. Francis. 

ADAY IN EARLY SPRING. By Hora 


Lunt. 
Together with other Short Stories, Poema, and 
cles of Interest upon Current Topics. 


Arti 


For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


sorte 
zis 


G 
~ 


on 
per copy. BP? per annum. 


LIPPINCOTT & CO.,, 


Market;St., 


Publishers 
Philadelphia, 


LB. 


715 and 717 
MAY NUMBER NOW REAP Y., 


Th . Containing an tlustrated article 
ve on the Fifty-ninth Annual Exhibt 


Magazine rosat 
of 
Art. 


lent Colloquy "—"* 
Among the interesting 
“The Lower Thames,” 
Sword,” with eight engravings 
with five engravings; The ‘ Royal Academy" of China 
Painting,” with six engravings; “A Greek Dressing 
Case,” with two engravings;* A Penny Plain and Two 
pence Colored,” with fifteen engravings; “Syon 
House,” with three engravings; “ The Lace Schoo! at 
Burano,” “The Chronicle of Art,” “American Art 
Notes," etc., 


ACADEMY OF 
SIGN 

Special attention is invited tothe 
four full-page engravings in this ts 
sue, “* Home, Sweet Home "'—" A Si 
On the Ribble "—" By the Fireside.” 
articles may be mentioned 
six engravings: “ The 
* Pictures at Leeds,” 


DE 


with 


etc. 
Price, 35 Cents. 
The “ Magazine of Art" for J] Vth 
one year (commencing with the ‘ 
fifty 


first issue of new volume) and 
* ee? ” oes 
ENgrvavings. 


Over 


an elegant original etching by 
Henry Farrer, entitled “ Eve 
ning by the River,” for $3.& 
Send for Prospectus of new 
volume. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Limited, 


41 Broadway, New York. 


W. CHRISTERN, 


F 
87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
orter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Pu ylishers, Tauchnite’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classica. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A ~ 1 - ge assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Parts and Leipzig as soon as tasued. 


~ and 7 


"Bae hy ALOGUE NO. 17, BEING 

and Ends from the Literary Jun* shop of A. S. 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, ready in a few days and mailed 
to any address, 


ODD: ¢ 





PRICE to CENTS. 


— = — — = 
“ 
») P Fo ve ; 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 West aja Si., New ) 
HAVE NOW READY 
1, SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AN 
WAGES The History of Englieh Labor 
(1250-1883 By James E. THOROLD Rogens, 
M.P. 1 vol. large octavo, $3 00 
Principal Conten(s.— Rural England, Soctal Life, 


Agriculture, Town Life, The Distri! 
and Trade, Society, Wages, Proftita, Discontent 
Combinations, Insurrectton, The Development of 
Taxation, Labor and Wages, Agricuiture and 
Agricultural Wages in the Eighteenth Century, 
Wages in the Nineteenth Century, Present Situa 
thon, ete. 


uitiomofl Wealth 


ry ryge yor rye 


ll, THE GLOBE PRONOQUNCIN( 
ZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
the moet trustworthy 
Publisbed simultaneously in Lond 
York 
$2 50. 


Compiled frem 
latest and authorities 
mand New 
Octavo, over 
The 


work ever tssued. 


7OO pages, with ov 


Maps, 


most comprehensive low-priced 


yoga THEOR } 
SUN 


Solar Spots and the Corona, and 


Showing the Common Origin of the 


f Atmosphert 
the Necessary 


Maat 


Storms and Cyclones, with 
Formule and Tables for Computing the 
mum and Mivimum Epochs of Solar Activity, 
and the Passages in Time and the Place of the 
of the Weather 
Equator to the Pole, in Both Hemispheres 
bor of “A Mechanica! 


llustrated, $3 00. 


from the 
Ry 


Chief Disturbers 


THOMAS BASSNETT, aut 
Theory of Storms.” Octavo, f 
ZI SCIENCE LADDERS Edited by A 

of Art P A 


ers planned to teach the great laws 


DANVERS, ithor of “* History 
serics of rer 


of vature ip language simple enough to be in 


telligible to every child who can read. The 
volumes, while purely elementary, aim at 
awakening the powers of observation and 
reasoning. 

1. Forms of Land and Water. Il. A Story of 
Rarly Exploration. Ill. Vegetable Life IV. 
Fiowerless Plants. V Lowest Forms of Water 
Animals. VI. Lowly Mantile-and-Armor-W carers. 


The set compiete in 6 volumes, square 16mo, 


illustrated, boards, each 50 
Or the six volumes, bound in one, cloth, 

extra $1 50 
Vv. ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE ; or, A 


With an intro- 
New edition, 


JEST IN SOBER EARNEST. 
duction by JAMES MILLINGTON. 
16mo, 


complete, the two parts in one volume. 


cloth, 
PUTNAM'S ADVANCED SCIENCE 
SERIES.- MINERALOGY. By J. H. COLLINS. 
Vol. IT. Mineral- 
ogy. 16mo, cloth, $1 25, 
VII. PINE NEEDLES ; SONNETS 
AND SONGS. By HELOIse DURANT 
vo, illustrated, parchment, $1 75. 


50 cents. 


a | 


Systematic and Descriptive 


or, 


Octa- 


catalogue sent on application. 


*,* Putnam's pew 
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The Nation. 


CONTENIS OF 7HIS NUMBER. 
THE WEEE. 200. cccccce cvcccccccccccccccccccccccccceccseses 320 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS........ 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


The Boom Candidates. eutnaseocesseonaasaees 834 
A Study in City Governme ae Pe 
Charles Reade.. (iannehincatiaenoataans ae 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : : 
Prospects of Mr. Gladstone's Government.......... 336 
The doe ial Movement in England.—IV.. - 7 
Carlo Cattaneo andthe Five Days of Milan. 338 
The Literary Remains of Mme. Dupin............... 339 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
A Plank for the Chicago Platform..... concecsecsce GO 
A Coincidence that has a Cause............. nseae ae 
Excessive Legislation. emieieeneeneune sia 341 
Divorces in the State of the Marriage. . B41 
Alien Suffrage and the Fourteenth Amendment... 341 
Walter Scott’s Presbyterianism........... . coe AB 
“ Die Entfiihrung ous dem Serail.”................. 342 
GE IIE. cencnccndecccccrcccccnesacececcecs 343 
TOTRED. oc cccee coccccceccces Pudcebaseecocseseasasendnnnsensds 343 
REVIEWS : 
The New English Dictionary.—l..................... 347 


Music in America . - woke weekends 3 
Travels in Mexico.—Mexico from the Material 
Stand point Ni uaghesesisdsensenaanene , $49 


La Vv re Publique en Angleterre............... . 
Darwinism as Stated by Himself. .. 
John Adams, the Statesman of the American ‘Rev- 


olution.. : . 351 
BOOKS OF THE  Wrex pdiedinntadeeeeabibeeenadsbdnacnen cued 351 
FINE ARTS: 

The Academy Exhibition. —I...................065 351 





TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Doliars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent uniess requestcd. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation.] 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line ia 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. a 

A column (140 lines $20 cach insertion; with ae 
choice of page, $27. _ 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotoe of position, $80. —" 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. . 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ¢s sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnapec- 
tion. 


Domestic. 
eves Fitted with ae Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera aases, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues b by encl¢ osing stamp. Established 1840. 


15 











ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. Artists in Stained Glass, 








OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
ete, T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St.. N. ¥ 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 


7. SEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N.Y. 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO..,. Designers in 
A _— Decoration and all Art-work. 
ve., 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, "% ~~ States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, I 
ILACK H. ALL Ky. ‘HOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. Cc HARLKS 5 G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CORNECTICUT, “ Stamforé , 

| ISS ISABELLA 7 "HITE’S School for 
l Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O, THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
[#@ AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amnerst, Mass., will 
begin on mondeg, July 7, and continue five weeks. For 
information - programmes address 
PROF. .V -L. MONTAGUE, , Amherst College. — 


~ Massac HU SETTS, Boston 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. EpmunD H. BENNeTT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No, 68 Chestnut Street. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. . Se nd | for r circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto: 
NSTITUTEo TE CHNOL OGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A, WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ff #35 PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
a School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
3, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston PI. 
Pes PARATION FOR THE JINSTTI- 
tute of Technology. Private School. 
ALI BE RT | H ALE, — E. 
~ MASSACHU SETTS, “Braintree. 
"THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 


preparatory and general course in English Stud- 
le ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
: ’ ym ar .C , 
| RP. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY and 
P Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 
lars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 
“ROTON SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.—It its 

7 our purpose to open a ScHOOL FOR Boys, next 
autumn, at Groton, Massachusetts. 

Especial attention wiil be paid to preparing boys for 
college, but the object of the Re *hool will be not the less 
to provide a thorough education for those who are to 
enter at once upon the active work of life. 

Every endeavor will be made to cultivate manly, 
Christian character, having regard to moral and phy- 
sical as well »s intellectual development. 

The Head Master of the School will be a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Endicott Pea 
body has been appointed to this position. 

A farm of ninety acres,in a healthy and attractive 
situation near the town of Groton, fhirty-four miles 
from Boston and in direct communication with New 
York, has been given to the School; and upon this 
estate will be erected during the coming season a 
building with school-rooms ana dormitories. 

A limited number of scholars will be taken at the 
opening of the School in the autumn. 

The charge for tuition and board will be $500 per 
annum, payable half-) early in advance. 

Parents Or guardians desiring further information 
are requested to communicate with ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Ey iscopal Theotogical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, JAMES LAWRENCE, 
Wu. LAWRENCE, J. PIFRPONT MORGAN, 
Ww. C. Enpicort, S. E. PEABODY, 

ENDICOTT PFAbODY, rusters, 
Reference to the following gentlemen is permitted : 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. Porter, ROBERT C, WINTHROP, 
Rt. Rev. BENJAMIN H. Pappock, CHARLES W. ELIoT, 

_, EE ELIOT. 
_ Boston, Feb., 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ply mo 

R. KN. APPS. 0. WE SCHOOL for 

Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. , 
DAMS ACADEM Y,—Third term began 
April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


= - MASSACHUSETTS, S. Willlamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A tt sete 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
n n appli cation. © GEORGE F, MIL LS, Princi pal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, we est Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston U niv., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak 
ICHIGAN MILIT: ARY ACADEMY. 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 


Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 


tion, 26 miles from Detroit ; wa and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadel pete. on the ennsy Ivania Railroad. 
The school wi 1 open Septe mber 12. 


New YorK, ry Roc kland Co. 

OUNTRY HOME,.—A_ small family, 

without children, a home and best of 

care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 

children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 


“NEW YORK, Satem. 
T. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 


~~ York, Suspension Bride. 


] pz VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
President. 





WILFRED H. MUNRO, A M., 





NEw York, Uti 
AF oS £44 TTS SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wed ~seeeds 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made earl ly. 


"| _-PENNSYLYANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

ISS ANABLE’S English and French 

Boarding and Day Sch hool for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


"PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hiil, ; 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS an 1 Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young ies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


~ GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Rarlinge. _ 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-Schooi te 


Yous | Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, M 





"NEW YORK, ITHACA. 
Cornell University. 
COURSES IN 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


JUNE 





ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN AT 9A. M., 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. 


For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, containing full state- 
ments regarding requirements for adrhission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
etc., and for special information, apply to 

THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York. 








ROCK WA y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Sout ern States for hmeanied pean. 


Wants. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR SPEAKING 

French and German, experienced in European 
travel, would accompany or take charge of a small 
party to Furope tbree or four months. 


For particulars, address 

q LADY DESIRES A SITUATION 
Ps as Teacher of History or Ancient and Modern 
Literature. Sheis a graduate of a leading institution, 
and has had several years’ experience in teaching. First- 
class references. Address “ M. W. B.,” Broosline, Mass. 


A YALE GRADU ATE, WITH SE VEN 
aft years’ successful experience in managing boys, 
wishes to travel with one or two boys in Europe t is 
summer. Address F., 7 College St., New Haven, Conn. 


HE PROFE SSOR OF LATIN (HAR- 

vard graduate) in a College of recognized stand- 

ing is open to an engagement for the coming year. 

Would teach Greek or Latin, or both. For references 

and reasons for change, address “E.,” P.O. Box 3658, 
Bosten, Mass. 


“A. M.,” care Nation, 
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Banecs & Company, 





AUCTIONEERS, 739 and 741 Broadway. 

A Collection of Elegant Books—the greater 
part consisting of Costly Illustrated Works, among 
which may be mentioned: Antiquities of Great 
Britain, 2 vols.; Bible Plates, folio; British Gallery 
of Paintings, 2 vols,; Costumes of All Nations: 
Colman's Architectural Remains, 2 vols., folio; Doré’s 
Dante; Florence Gallery, 4to; Granger's History of 
England, 3 vols., folio; Hogarth’s Pilate, originals, folio; 


Holy Bible—the Vinegar Edition, 3 vols.. folio; 
Grammar of Ornament,original ed.; Lempriere’s Biogra 
phical Dictionary, with 400 portraits; Musee Francais et 
Royale, 6 vols., folio: Raphael's Works; Rogers's Poems, 
illustrated by Stothard and Turner, 2 vols.; Halliwell's 
Shakespeare, 16 vols., folio; Versailles Gallery, 10 vols., 
folio; ;Luxembourg Gallery; Killan's Portraits, 4to. 
Also miscellaneous works on General Literature, 


Jones's 


To be sold at Auction April 29 and 3o. 


Catalogues mailed upon application to the auction 
eers. 


FOREIGN 
Second-Hland Book Catalogues 


will be mailed to Bookbuyers, regularly as issued, on 
application to 


E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Cooper Union, ath Ave., New York. 


Book Collectors will find in these Catalogues many 
choice “ out-of-the-way” books at low prices. We 
have special facilities for importing from these Lsts, 
Cor pengens nce solicited. 


SEEDS. 


EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 


Should read acopy of my 
a 
+ 
MC, 


Catalogue of Seeds 


It contains a complete List of the best varieties in cul 
tivation, besides all the desirable novelties of last sea 
son, and nearly everything else in my line of business. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PRINTING | 27.4 29 W. 23d St., N.Y, 


possess unequalled facilities 


DESIGNING | for executing orders for 
General Printing, Fine 
300k Manufacturing, and 

ENGRAVING Artistic Engraving of every 





description. 


A Leading London Physician estab- 
] lishes an Office in New York 
e for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am. Journal of Medicine : 

Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
aas simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 06 John St. New York. 











The Great Winter ined of the : South. 
HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 100 yards from Fort Monroe, 
open all the Fn ar;accommodates 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, com- 
fortable beds, notable charac teristics. Only Health 
and Pleasure Resort in America possessing Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electric, Vapor, Medicated Hot Sea, 
and Fresh Water Baths (recently instituted at a cost of 
$20,000). Terms reasonable. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. H. PHCBUS, Proprietor. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. B 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, bave been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
a in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 

FREE, tc gether with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to oy sufferer. Give Express and P.O. address. 

Dk. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 
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CHAMBERS S EN 
Revised Edition (1884). 


B25. 


"VCLOPLEDIA 


lv vois., cloth 


New 


new binding, 


*,.*In this thoroughly revised edition of Chambers's 
Encyclopedia the articles have undergone thorough re 
| vision, and have been brought up tothe present date, 
|} many of them having been entirely rewritten The re 
issue is thus virtually a new edition, and rep esents the 
actual state of things. The revision has been effected 
under the careful superintendence of Andrew Find 
later, LL.D., who bas throughout taken charge of the 
work and imparted to it that practical and reliable 
character which bas rendered itso universally accepta 


ble. It isthe most comprehensive, as well as the cheap 

est Encyclopadia ever offered to the public 

PROFESSOR CONAN 7 A Novel By 
the Hon. L.S. Huntington, Q.C., formerly of Mon 
treal, late Postmaster-General and Member of the 
Queen's Privy Council of Canada. 1 vol, lomo 
cloth, $1.25. 

DELUXE EDITION OF IVANHOE. By 
Sir Walter Scott. With beautiful wood engravings 
drawn by M. Riou, Adrien Marie, F. Lix, and 
Scott. 1 vol., royal Svo, cloth, $3 

YOUR LUCA’SIN YOUR HAND, or ti 
Science of Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to 
the systems of d’Arpentigny and Desbarolles. By 
Prof. A. R. Craig. 1 vol, l2mo, cloth, $1.25, 


HAMMOND (ROBERT). The Electric 


Light in our Homes. Sixth thousand, with original 
HNustrations and photographs. 1 vol., l2mo, cloth, 
€1.25. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNA More 
Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands 
from 1862 to ISsz. With all the illustrations of the 
English edition. 1 vol., l2mo, 81.20. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON 
By A. Egmont Hake, autbor of “ Paris Oris 
etc. T[llustrated with portraits and maps. 1 vol 
Svo, cloth extra, $4.50. 


nals 


CRISWELL (R. W.). Grandfather Lick 
shingle. A volume of humorous, bright, and clever 
stories in prose and rhyme, with numerous comical 
{llustrations. Lvol, lzmo, $1.0" 

IRVING'S (WAS SHENG TON) WORAS. 7 
vols., 12mo, cloth gilt, $10 

WILLIAM BILACK S COMFI 
Works. Uniform binding. 15 vols., l2mo, « ex 
tra, $15.00, 

LORD LYTION SCOMPLETE WORKS 


Printed from entirely new electrotype plates, froin 
new type, purchased espects = for this edition. In 
13 large l2mo volumes, ave ring WO! paces eac! 
attractively bound in fine brown and ¢ 
$13.00, 


A COMPACT HISTORY Of d 
From the time of the Ancient Britons to 1S8s0, h 
a Synopsis of England in the Nineteenth Century 
its Government and Institutions. By Archibal 
McCalman. With introduction by R. H. Stoa 





‘cloth, 





ete 


dard. Illustrations. Svo, cloth extra, & 
UNIQUE EDITION 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY 0:1 i 
United states. ‘“ Unique Edition "(with the ste 
portraitsof the 10 vol. Library Fadition), in 6 vols 
cloth, gilt top, white label (only 219 sets so ma 


$13.50, 


SAMUELS(EDWARD). Our Northern anc 
ir ‘ 
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Edward 
supplement from Ho r's Fa : 
| vol, Svo, cloth extra, $5. 
| 
| LOUPON'’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF C 
} tage, Farm and Villa Architecture and Purniture 
} Containing numerous designs for Dwellings from 
i the Villa to the Cottage and tne Farm, each desian 
| accompanied by analytical and critical remarks 
j Illustrated by upw ard ef 2.48 engravings. In one 
very thick volume, SVO, $7.04) 
ROGET'S THESAURUS O72 VGLISH 








Words and Phrases, New English Edition, 121 
cloth extra, $2." 
7 aE BOOK-HUNTER. By Dr. Jobn Hill 
irton. With Me rand Index: also Portrait ana 
lccneusiens at Eoueeaes oF? brary. now first added 
Crown Svo, pp. xvi.-S08, half Roxburgh style, $3." 
DAYS WITH GREAT {UTHORS 
Dickens, Scott. Thackeray, Jerr ers. Con 
sisting of Selections from thei Biographi 
cal sketches and Personal es by 
Blanchard Jerrold. Svo, cloth 
F. r Sale CY your IOORSEM ET. 


R. WORTHINGTON, N.Y. 
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In wrapper, 25 cents. 


The cheap edition of ‘ Barriers Burned Away,’ 


published two years ago, had an immediate sale 
of SO,000) copies Durit & that vear, os since 
then, the sale of the l2meo edit tion at $1) has 
been larger chan ever. No more of the cheay 
edifton of ‘Barriers’ will be print to lates 
having been destroved The dieae edition of 
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publication not continucd after the immediate 
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many Valuable works on art, as well as other 
new sources of information, bave furnished a 
Vast amount of new material for the correction 
and enlargement of the work. It is anticipated 


that the new matter introduced will 
the work to double its former size, 

It will be issued in about twelve monthly 
parts, and in two roval octavo volumes. Price 
per part, $1.75 

Parts L. and IT. are now ready, and the others 
will follow at intervals of a month, completing 
the work witbin the current year 
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With 40 full-page illustrations 
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IN PRESS. 
A New Bovk on EF: 
Ouestion. 
By Gen. W. W. Loring. 

General Loring bas enjoyed exceptional ad- 
vantages for information during his ten-years’ 
service under the Khedive, most of the time in 
commandof the Egyptian army. His book will 
be a fresh and valuable contribution to this sub- 
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Egyptian 


ject. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
755 Broadway, New York, 
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Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Price reduced from $4.00 to $3.00 per annum; | 


80 cents a number. 


April number now ready, containing 216 
pages, and among others having articles by Dr. 


H. von Holston The Irrepressible Conflict, Prof. | IN WAR TIM X, | 
D. G. Lyon on Assyrian Research and the He- | ryt tr taco 
brew Lexicon, and Prof. G. Frederick Wright | : PR OF 5 


on the Niagara Gorge as a Chronometer. 

E. J. Goopricu, Publisher, Oberlin, Ohio, who 
also has on sale the books of Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, which will be sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 

GLACIAL BOUNDARY OCF 


Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky (just pub- 


lished), Pp. 86, with fifteen maps. Paper, 
50c.; cloth, 75c. 

LOGIC OF CHRISTIAN EVT- 
dences. Pp. 328, Cloth, $1.50. 


‘** His book is throughout sensible and conside- 
rate, . . . an acceptable, elementary text- 
book, as well as an interesting book for the gen- 
eral reader.”—The Nation. 

STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND 
Religion. Pp. 406. Cloth, $1.50. 

**Geologists will read this chapter [on prebis- 
toric men] with especial interest as an authorita- 
tive statement of the latest and best views on 
the subject of the glacial epoch in America, and 
especially of the course and character of the ice- 
sheet moraine,”"—Joseph Le Conte in Science, 
June 15, 1883, 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


DR. EWER’S MEMORIAL VOLUME, 


SANCIIZ ¥, 

And Other Sermons by the late Rev. F. C. Ewer, 
D.D. With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. 
Geo. F. Seymour, D.D., and a Memoir by 
Charles T. Congdon. 12mo, cloth, giit top, 
with Portrait, $1.75. 

This volume contains, among others, the ser- 
mon Dr. Ewer was preaching when prostrated 
by his last illness, and the one he intended to 

reach on the evening of the same day, bad bis 
fite been spared. The sermons published by 

Dr. Ewer have led many to believe that he was 

merely a controversialist, but the above will 

show that bis most powerful sermons were free 
from anything controversial. 

“We welcome, then, the sermons of Dr. Ewer. We 
want to know what he did teach, and not what was im- 
puted to him, that so he may receive just judgment. 
. . « We believe these sermons will have a wide cir- 
culation, and that they will do honor to the memory of 


Dr. Ewer, and show how justly he was regarded as one 
of the foremost men of the Church.”"—Churchman. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF BAMPTON LECTURES. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR. 

The Operation of the Son of God in Nature and 
Grace. Eight Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1882, on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Peter 
Goldsmith Medd, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 

The above books muy be obtained through any book- 
seller, or of 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Booksellers, 
Cooper Union, 4th Ave., New York. 


THE DURHAM SYSTEM OF 


SCREW-JOINT 
IRON HOUSE DRAINAGE 





Buildings fitted with this work are absolutely and 
permanently proof against the entrance of sewer air 
through broken or se oints or pipes. Entire 
plumbing contracts taken at lowest prices for first- 
class work. 

Inspect this work personally before spending any 
money on plumbing, or send for pamphlets. 


Durham House Drainage Company, 


231 to 235 East 424 Street, New York. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
114 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
y OR SALE.—18 choice PANSY PLANTS 
by mail, postage pois. for One Dollar. a 
ALBERT DOHLES, Waterloo, N. Y. 


| A ROMAN SINGER. XXL, XXIL 
| THE ANATOMIZING OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. I. 





May Art antic, 
Now Ready Everywhere, Contains: 
F. Marion Crawford. 


Riehard Grant White. 
IN WARTIME, IX., X. S, Weir Mitchell. 
E. P, Evans, 
J. Laurence Laughlin. 


THE PROGRESS OF NATIONALISM. Edward Stan- 
wood. 


EN PROVINCE. VIII. Henry James. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A POET. Harriet W. Preston. 
WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
POEMS. By T.B. Aldrich, H. H.,and Edith M. Thomas. 
Other Essays, Stories, Reviews, and Contributor's Club’ 


35 cents anumber; $4.00 a year, 


NEW BOOKS. 
JAMESANDLUCRETIA MOTT. 
Life and Letters. Edited by their grand- 
daughter, Anna Davis Hallowell. With 
Portraits. 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


For two generations the name of Lucretia Mott, the 
distinguished Quaker philanthropist and reformer, has 
been a household word in America. Her wisdom and 
prudence, her resolution, zeal, and strong common 
sense, supplemented by her eloquence as a _ public 
speaker, made her preéminent among the women of 
this country. Her granddaughter has written the life 
both of Lucretia Mott and of her husband, incorporat- 
ing in the work a selection from voluminous and inte- 
resting correspondence, covering a period of nearly 
sixty years. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge, autuor of ‘ Alex- 
ander Hamilton” and ‘ Daniel Webster,” in 
the American Statesmen Series. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.50, 


CONTENTS: The Puritans and the Restoration; 
A Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early 
Days of Fox; William Cobbett; Alexander 
Hamilton; Timothy Pickering; Caleb Strong; 
Albert Gallatin, Daniel Webster; Colonialism in 
the United States; French Opinions of the 
United States, 1840-1881. 

A book of admirable bistorical and biographi- 
cal essays, by one of the ablest and most impar- 
tial of writers on subjects of American his- 
tory. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS 
Choate. With some consideration of his 
Studies, Methods, and Opinions, and of his 
Style asa Speaker and Writer. By Joseph 
Neilson. With Portrait on Steel, and other 
illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, $5.00, 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much 
value and interest, not only for members of the 
legal profession, but for general readers who 
can appreciate Mr. Choate’s unique genius and 
marvellous personal influence. He bas included, 
in addition to bis own account of Mr. Choate, 
letters from many eminent men stating their 
impressions and recollections of him, thus add- 
ing to the work a feature of somewhat peculiar 
and very attractive character. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUN- 
tains. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 1 
vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes 
of short stories ever published in America. Both 
in subject and treatment the stories are wholly 
original, and they relate the ‘‘ short and simple 
annals of the poor” East Tennessee mountain- 
eers with impressive sympathy, power, and lit- 
erary skill. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

“ His tales of the Tennessee Mountains are among the 
most admirable works found in America. ‘ The 
“Harnt”"’ that walks Chilhowee,’ ‘A-Playin’ of Old 
Sledge at the Settlemint,’ and ‘Drifting Down Lost 


Creek,’ are the work of a deeper and subtler mind | 


than we are wont to find employed in short stories. 
But brevity is nothing; they have that stuff inthem 
which would swamp the frail writers of the finikin no 

vels of to-day.” 
gz For sale by Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. ; 

11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Macmillan&Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price, 30 cents. Annual subscription, $3.00, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No, 294. APRIL. 


Contents : 
1. Historic London. By Frederic Harrison. 
2. A Voyage to Australia for Health. 
3. British Buttercups. 
. A Social Study of the Oldest Colony.—II. 
. The Investiture of the Nizam. 
. A Renegade. Conclusion. 


. An Oxford College under James I. and 
Charles I. 


. Review of the Month. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS—New Volumes. 


HEAT. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. 
R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, $2.00. 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
in Zodtomy (Vertebrata). By T. Jeffrey 
Parker, B. Sc. Lond. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Otago. Illustrated. 
12mo, $2.25. 
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MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
THUCYDIDES.—The Rise of the 


Athenian Empire. Being Selections from 
Book I. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Excursus, by F. H. Colson, M.A. 18mo, 
40 cents, 

TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J.B. 
Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor, 
and Lecturer in Mathematics of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Part 2.— 
Higber Trigonometry. 12mo, $1.00, 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES—New Volumes, 
LELOQUENCE DE LA CHAIZE 


et de la Tribune Frangaises. Edited by 
Paul Blouet, B.A., Assistant Master in St. 
Paul’s School. Vol. 1, French Sacred Ora- 
tory. 16mo, 60 cents. 
ARISTOPHANES. The Frogs. 
With Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
Merry, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 








Oxford, 16mo, 50 cents. 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTION- 


ary, on Historical Principles; founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by James A. 
H. Murray, LL.D., President of the Philo- 
logical Society, with the assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science. PartI. 4to. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, $3.25, 





CORPUS POETISMUR BORE- 
ale: the Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue, 
from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth 
Century. Edited, Classified, and Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, Excursus, and 
Notes, by Gudbrand Vigfusson, M.A., and 
York Powell, M.A. 2 Vols., 8vo. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. $10.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Tue Democratic Convention which met on 
Wednesday in Pennsylvania and nominated 
Mr Randall forthe Presidency, was, 1f we may 
judge from the platform, the purest assembly 
tbat was ever called together in any country. 
How many such bodies, for instance, would 
this has 
monopoly, 





declare themselves boldly, as one 


done, against ‘‘centralization, 
extravagant expenditures, 
debasement of the civil 

spoliation”? Then it 1s most encouraging to 
find it coming out for that old tariff 
which has been the dream of saints and sages 


in all ages—though, owing to the imperfec- 


subsidies, and a 


service to partisan 


tions of our corrupt nature, 1t has never yet 
been embodied in legislation-—-the ‘* tariff 
for revenue limited to the necessities of the 
Government economically administered, and 
so adjusted in its application as to prevent 
unequal burdens, encourage productive in 
dustries at home, and afford just compensa 
tion to labor, but not to create or foster 
monopolies.” Other parties or conventions, 
too, often express their scorn and contempt 
for the poor man who is trying to rise in the 
world and save a little money for bis old age ; 
but the Pennsylvania Democrats—God bless 
them!—declare in the frankest and manliest 
way tbat “every legitimate effort of labor to 
better its condition, enbance its rewards, and 
protect its rights, commands their sympathy 
and support.” 


On State affairs the sentiments ot the Con 
vention were equally pure, 
Many a Convention 
these times of anarchy, recommend the over- 
turning of the State Constitution, the 


wholesome, and 
elevating. would, in 
com- 
plete release of corporations from al! Govern 
mental control, the use of the taxes for indi- 
vidual! debauchery and aggrandizement, anda 
total disregard of: the laws of the land in the 
management of the treasury. The Pennsyl 
vania Democrats, however, are men of a 
very different mould, for they ‘‘ favor the 
enforcement of the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania in its every article and section, and 
especially demand the regulation by law in 
accordance therewith of the corporations of 
the State, the equalization of the 'ax laws, the 
appropriation of public moneys to public uses 
only, an honest management of the State trea- 
sury, and rigid enforcement of the laws gov- 
erning it.” Most Conventions, too, would ex 
perience some difficulty in finding a candidate 
fit to stand on such a platform, for it needs a 
man of really heroic mould, “‘one of Plutarch’s 
men”—in short, a simple, pure, far-seeing, 
and absolutely single-minded patriot. In al 
most apy other State or country a party would 
have to advertise for such a man, and proba- 
bly to wait for some time before he turned 
up. The Pennsylvania Democrats, however, 
had him all ready in the person of Samuel J. 
Randall before they put pen to paper 





A stir was caused last Thursday among t} 
Democrats by the 
Republic, the 
publican 
tixed at 


it 
appearance of the G 
new semi-wee national Re 


l he 


price of 25 a 


Kly 
new spaper 
the 


subscription is 
vear or $3 for 


; ; 
six months; but, curiously enough, no pro 
Vision is made, as in the case of most news 
papers, for the purchase of single copies 


that thie 
Adam 


at least no price per copy is given, so 
what 
Smith would call the ‘‘higgling of the 
ket.” 


matter has to be remitted to 


mar 


It may be, however, that the proprie 


tors contemplate only sales by subscription 
and they have, of course, a perfect right to 
adopt this plan. The same thing may be said 
of the fact that the first number appears with 


the four inside pages blank, for which we 


are surprised to notice an editorial apology, 
Every newspaper has a right to come out with 
blank pages, and it must often be fer less ex 
pensive to do so, This is the chiet peculiarity 
in our new which we 


welcome to 


contemporary 
the ranks of 
sareer we shall 
however short it may be 


rladly 
journalism, and 


whose watch with interest, 





There is no more melancholy feature in the 
Blaine boom than the from it of 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the gallant old 
infidel, who really started it in 1876 by the 
‘*plumed knight” speech. He 
lessly thrown aside in 1880, however, by 


absence 


Was remorst 
Mr 
Blaine’s managers on account of bis scepticism 


they being above all things a religious body of 


men, and anxious that their candidate should 
retain bis hold on the religious sentiment of 
the country Now Colonel Ingersoll cat 
not get to the Convention at all, either as 
a Blaine or anti-Blaine man. He bas st 
been defeated in Washington, and is beg 


ning to find out that the divorce between 1 


ligion and politics, even in the United States 


is not as complete as some people suppos 
But even the intidels have been pained of 1 

by the Colonel's defence of all kinds of ras 
cals. There ought to be some morality, they 


} 


even in bis irreligion 


say, 
] in In 
or rather 
there 


Secretary Frelinghuysen’s plan for 
ternational American 
for a Commission 


is any good basis and raison d'étre 


Conference, 
to ascertain whether 
for such a 
conference, betrays such feebleness of purpose 

and such a lack of definite aim, that Congress 
may well conclude to postpone its consideration 
until more pressing reasons can be shown for 
takingitup. The Secretary takes care, in the 
first place, to set 


sbould be no such conference. Such an alliance, 


forth the reasons why there 


or quasi-alliance, migt 
rate over the Central 


it commit usto a protecto 


and South American re- 


publics. It might lead toa meddlesome foreign 
policy, and bring about needless controversies 


real 
ics might look to 
us for protection against each other as well as 
aguinst E 


respecling Matters in which we bave 


interest. 


no 


The sister repub! 


uropean Powers 
made upon us for the 
for the devel pment 
not be 
Panam: 


Calls might be 
expenditure of money 
of these countries which 
The failure 


in John Quincy 


could 
of the 


’ - 
responded to 


Congress, 
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I pean governments were disposed to 
liscard = silver that o1 tiie contrary the 
tendeney of opinion in Europe was toward 
the double standard: that the remonetiza 
tion of silver in America would raise the price 


of the metal to the old figure and restore its 


Steadl 


no difference to us what Europeans did about 


and that in any case it would make 


Hess 
their currency. It 1s needless to say now that 
every one ¢ f these assertions has been falsified 
by events. 

Mr. Halstead now admits, in a letter to the 
delegate of the 
at present in Washineton, that he did 


Cincinnati Chamber of Com 
merce, 
not sufficiently 
great 


T 
of the question of the maintenance of one or 


take into consideration two 


matters—first, the international aspect 
two money-metal standards, and second, the 
persevering and perverse hostility to silver as 
money-metal of nearly all the great financial 
authorities and money centres of this country 
and England.” In the use of the word ‘ per- 
verse’ to characterize this hostility we see 
some of the sparks of Mr. Halstead’s old 
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passion. It cannot be perverse to disagree 


| being in Oregon Navigation, Wabash, West | 


with Mr. Halstead, on a matter on which he | 


now acknowledges that he has made tremen 
dous mistakes. The great financial authori 
ties and money centres of this country and 
England have clearly given far more con- 
sideration to the currency question than the 
Western silver editors. Moreover, there is 
nothing more absurd than to suppose that the 
money centres of the world are not interested 
above all things in baving a stable currency. 
The notion that they like a standard that 
fluctuates ought not to find a lodgment 
in the brain of anybody who knows anything 
about the operations of trade. The reason is 
really very simple. At the money centres of 
the world, nearly all the great transactions 
are based on credit in some form—that is, on 
promises to settle at some future date. 
Nothing, therefore, is more necessary to the 
conduct of business than fixity in the value 
of the money in which the settlement is to be 
made. Every financier needs, above all 
things, to be sure that be will receive on 
the first of April full value for what he 
gave on the first of January. Therefore, 
when he is advocating any particular stan- 
dard of value, it is all but certain, if he is in 
good health, that it is what he considers the 
most stable standard. It is from the belief 
that silver is unstable in value that it is 
now suffering at the money centres. The 
notion that financiers do not like it from 
‘‘perversity”” or prejudice is worthy only 
of an open-air meeting of Communists. 





The course of trade furnishes some grounds 
for the belief that business is again rising, 
not rapidly but surely on a secure founda- 
tion. The readjustment of prices and of avo- 
cations necessary to renewed commercial 
activity bas been going on for two years. 
It could not be considered complete and effec- 
tual until the prices of the principal articles 
ot food experienced a decline corresponding to 
that which has taken place in other commodi- 
tics. The equilibrium having been measura- 
bly restored, we may reasonably expect a more 
cheerful aspect of industrial and mercantile 
life. The past week has shown a slight 
improvement in most branches of trade. 
Railway earnings, both gross and net, are 


up to the mark of last year, except where | 


heavy rate-cutting has been practised. The 
movement of produce toward the seaboard 
continues large, but there has been no mate- 
rial increase of exports. A reaction in wheat, 
which advanced about 3 cents cash from the 
lowest depression, led to considerable activ- 
ity in domestic trade and to some move- 
ments looking to a revival of exportation. 
Gold to the amount of nearly $4,000,000 was 
sent abroad, making upwards of $19,000,000 
exported since February 21, but the plethora 
of money remains uvaffected, and the rate for 
call loans is still in the nerghborhood of 2 per 
cent. Cotton goods have become somewhat 
more active in consequence of a further 
advance of } cent in raw cotton. Other 





— a 


branches of the dry-goods trade remain about | 


as before. The iron and coal trades continue 


extremely dull. 





The course of the stock market has been 


Shore bonds and Western Unien Telegraph. 
The remainder of the list was fairly steady. 
Some strength was imparted to the trunk- 
line stocks by the report that a new plan 
was under consideration for pooling cash 
receipts instead of pooling tonnage, and 
also for abolishing all agencies for solicit- 
ing business and all fast-freight lines. 
latter part of the proposed plan is by way of 
reducing expenses, and is rendered necessa- 
ry by the reduction of receipts. But experi- 
ence has proved that agencies cannot be 
safely discontinued by one road _ unless 
they are discontinued by all, and that there 
can be no satisfactory guarantee upon this 


point if any motive exists for the employ- | 


ment of agents. The pooling of earnings, 
it is believed, would take away every incentive 


to violate or evade the common agreement, so | 


that expenses might be reduced and rates main- 
tained, so far at least as they are within the con- 
trol of railways. But there are very grave dif- 
ficulties in the way of such a consolidation of 
interests. How, for example, can the earn- 
ings of the New York Central be lawfully di- 
verted to the treasury of the Grand Trunk 
to be distributed as dividends to the stock- 
holders of the latter company in London, or 
vice versa ? Would not the courts put a stop 
tosuch arrangements on the complaint of any 
shareholder, and would there not be share- 
holders in plenty to make such complaints? 





The Board of State Railroad Commissioners 
have submitted an elaborate report on the 
Senate bill ‘‘tosecure pro rata charges for local 
freight carried by railroads in the State of New 
York.” This bill, which sought to prohibit 
railroad companies from charging more, in 


proportion to distance, for local freight than | 


for through-freigbt, was referred to the Com- 
missioners one year ago, and has been the 
subject of a very painstaking investigation. 
As a preliminary step the Commissioners sent 
circulars making specific inquiries for informa- 
tion to all the agricultural societies and State 
Granges, to Mayors of cities, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and Boards of Trade, manufacturers, 
merchants, millers, farmers, editors, etc., as 
well as to the railroad companies and fast- 
freight lines. The conclusions reached by the 
Commissioners are adverse to the bill, which 
they say would cause greater evils than it 
would cure. They affirm as a general princi- 
ple that railroads should not charge more for 
local than for through-freight, but that circum- 
stances may exist which justify such a practice 
in particular cases, and that railroads should 
be allowed to plead the facts in each case where 
unjust discrimination is alleged. They point 
out, however, an abuse against which they 
recommend specific legislation. They ascer- 
tained that the railroads along the line of the 


canals make lower rates to shippers who | 


agree to give the railroads all their freight, 
than to those who employ the canals during 
the season of navigation. They acknowledge 


that the railroads have some ground for | 


justification in the premises, since the State 


bas abolished tolls and has assumed the 


| task of keeping the canals in repair out of 
the proceeds of genera] taxation. 


again downward, the most marked declines | 


less, they recommend that the practice of 


The | 


Neverthe- | 


discriminating against those who use the 
canals be prohibited. 





The Raritan and Somerset Woollen Mills, 
at Raritan, Somerset Co., N. J., have just 
been closed, throwing 1,200 persons out of 
work. The operatives had struck. The 
story they tell is a remarkable one, if true. 
They say their wages have been declining for 
the past three years. The Superintendent said 
he would rather have the mills idle for three 
months than increase wages in the present 
condition of business, and the Newark 
Daily Advertiser says “the whole town is prac- 
tically out of employment, and in many cases 
| there will be great suffering if the strike 
continues long.” This is a most unfortu- 
nate state of things to exist on the eve 
of a Presidential canvass in which the ta- 
riff is expected to be a leading issue, and in 
which the workingmen are expected to sup- 
port by their votes the theory that the tariff as 
| it is is their one defence aga nst privation and 
the pauper labor of Europe. The Raritan peo- 
ple must feel that there must be something 
very doctrinaire about this view, or they would 
themselves be better off. In fact, there proba- 
| bly never was a harder task set before theorists 
| than the task of making the protectionist 
account of the uses of a high tanff tally 
with the actual condition of American indus- 


try. 








The adoption by the House, without discus- 
sion, of the report of the Committee which 
found that Mr Keifer’s charges against Mr. 
Boynton were simply calumnious falsehoods, 
is really, considering that Mr. Keifer was 
Speaker of the House in the last Congress, a 
| most painful and discreditable affair. But it 
has been made more painful and discredita- 
ble by the fact that, although Keifer bad, dur- 
ing his Speakership, supplied abundant proof 
that it wasan immense mistake for the Re- 
publican party to have put him in any promi- 
nent position, the Republicans in the House 
deliberately aggravated it by giving him the 
complimentary nomination for the Speaker- 
ship in this Congress. He ought to have been 
promptly unloaded at the tirst convenient stop- 
ping place, and no further notice ever taken of 
him. He was not many weeks in the Speaker- 
ship before it became apparent that he was the 
tool of the most corrupt jobbers in the party, 
and his dealings with the stenographers showed 
that he was as deficient in shame as in integ- 
rity. His constituents ought now to remove 
him wholly from political life, and they will 
probably do so. 








The cultured society of Chicago is passing 
through another very painful crisis since the 
discovery that the Matthew Arnold letter was a 
hoax. The prominent citizens who denounced 
and exposed Mr. Arnold so freely on the 
| strength of the letter, are pow engaged in the 
very trying process of getting out of the scrape. 
Professor Swing modifies his remarks so 
as to make Arno'd simply an “ egotistical” or 
“blunt” man, who frightened a servant at 
his table by the peremptory way in which he 
said ‘‘Salt.” Most of the others who com 
| mitted themselves are silent, except Canon 
' Knowles, who observes enigmatically, ‘‘I re- 
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ward the thing as below par.” General Mc- 
Clurg, who was Arnold's host during his stay, 
is the only one who comes off really creditably, 
for he refused to comment on the hoax, and is 
now able to say that he always regarded Mr. 
culture and 


Arnold as ‘‘a gentleman of 
refinement.” We trust the affair will be 
a warning to the scholars and critics of 


Chicago, for it is a very humiliating one. 
They ought to have been able to detect the 
fraud at a glance, by the style. Professor 
Swing, in particular, seems to us to need a 
little ripening. 





Professor Adler has come out in favor of 
‘reform in home life.”” The trouble with home 
life, he says, is that ‘‘too much drudgery is 
imposed upon our women,” the kitchen 
being made the ‘‘ base of our houses,” and 
woman, being occupied witb low household 
duties, is unable to exercise those ennobling in 
tluences we demand of her. Inthe same way, 
the mother, in the’ kitchen, 
has no time to train herself to understand the 


being busy 


‘soul life’ of the child, which explains 
much of the misunderstanding between 
them that we so often notice. Profes 


sor Adler thinks that some form of cope 
rative housekeeping is what is needed to 
liberate the mother from her present slavery; 
but he does not seem to have noticed that, 
as far as it goes, the flat or apartment accom 
plishes the ends he bas in view. Flats were 
invented for the benefit of woman ; flat life 
relieves her of a great deal of drudgery. She 
does not get rid of the kitchen, but she gets rid 
of stairs, cellar, and garret, can get alung with 
fewer servants, and is not occupied nearly 
much with low household duties. 
To this extent, therefore, she has an oppor 
tunity of exercising those ennobling influ 
ences we demand of her, and of giving her 
self up to the study of the ‘‘soul life” of her 
children. It would seem to follow from this 
that the women who live in flats must be a 
great deal better and purer than those who 
live in houses—allowance, perhaps, 
made for any difference in rent. 


sO 


being 


The trustees of the Astor Library have deter 
mined, it is said, that they cannot open it in the 
evening, owing to lack of funds, and their deci 
sion has called out some criticism which is evi- 
dently founded on the mistaken theory that 
the Astor Library is a public institution. It 
isa private foundation, with a public object, 
but that object does not seem to be to estab- 
lish a public library like those existing in other 
great cities with which it is often compared. 
We sce no reason to believe that the library 
will ever resemble anything of the kind, or 
that any amount of criticism wil! lead those 
interested in the matter to try to create such a 
library. Under these circumstances, contrasts 
of the management with that of the Boston 
Public Library or the British Museum seem 
only calculated to distract attention from the 
main point—the crying need of a real public 
library. 


The ** war” in Cuba, set on foot by Aguero, 
is evidently a freebooting raid, which is not 
in the least likely to cause any trouble be 
tween the United States and Spain Tt bas, 


as usual in all such cases, produced the sug 
gestion that should buy Cuba, but the 
drift of public opinion has ever since the war 
& purchase. Cuba, gov 
difficulty the aid of 
would make a most extraordinary 
American State and the Cubans 
American citizens. 


we 


beer against such 
erned with 
** troops,” 


now by 
Very quecr 
What wonderful prima 
ries, and conventions, and * halls” it would 
develop, and what striking figures the Cuban 
delegates to the Presidential Convention 
would be! 


The capture of some more dynamuters in 
England is a good sign as to the skill and vi 
gilance of the English police, but thus far no 
thing has been discovered to connect the pri 
soners with confederates on side of the 
water. not, hinder the 
London press from assuming that they art 
emissaries of an Imsh-American organization, 
and resuming the denunciations of the Ameri 


this 


This does however, 


; can Government which broke out af 
ter the explosion at the Paddington Sta 
tion, of the origin of which nothing 
is known to this day. The Odserrer main 


tains *‘ that if the American law cannot reach 
the dynamiters it ought to be altered,” which 
The 
American law can reach the dynamiters, if 
they can be found. It is the difficulty of find 
ing them which makes them 


is quite true, but not to the purpose. 


so formidable 

Even in England, where they do their work 
and their machines ready for 
and where they cannot enter without passing 
the custom-houses, this difficulty is found to 


action 


get 


be very serious indeed 
in producing 


They have succeeded 
at least two formidable explo 
sions in London, and made all the prepara 
tions for another in a very public place, 
out detection. If the dynamiters do any part 
of their work at allin this country, it is merely 
the formation of the plan, ard although it is of 
course possible to get 


with 


evidence of a con 
spiracy of this kind, it is, as the English 
police know well, ‘asy matter. What 
really makes the dynamiters so dangerous 
is the very fact that their schemes need so littl 
preparation. The laws atute 
book intended for the 


gations to foreign states were aimed against 


no ¢ 


now on the st: 


fulfilment of our obli 
armed expeditions and other enterprises re 
quiring the coéperation of considerable num 
bers of men. would 
have taken a and 
weapons and much ammunition to blow up 
a public building in a great city. or kill a 
sovereign in dining room, 
rounded by half a regiment of 
the Russian Nihilists came near doing 
two men with a little box can do it 


In bygone days, it 


great many conspirators 


his own sur 


his guards, as 


Now 





The dynamiters last arrested in England ap 
pear to have had their headquarters in Paris 
rather than here, although the French police 
have means of laving hands on such persons 
which the American Goverrment could never 


obtain. There is every disposition on the part 
to do whatever 


catching dypamiters 


of the public here can 


here 
before they start, or towards getting informa 


be done towards 


tion about them for the English police, but 
it is a disposition which would be readi 
lv cbanged into irritation by uvreasonable 


demands r owild t ‘ 

part of the English y Prial 2 \ 
for Instane cunt tne . i 

might be on a 1 t ! anid 
requ re evidence ! \ 

denc cannot be ma i r It 
procured, and whet! \ 

not especially wn uses 

not depend altoget) \ | 
ture of the ise hast “ | 
English press must not be led iv by tl 

ish talk of Mr.Goldwin Smuath’s 1 

the W Which rejoiced lately over \ 


ney General's circular ot 


the law against t \ ty 


ment ot 


plosives, and said this “ ‘ 
done, ete et The circular w 
mports Whatey 

It Is tp { ‘ 
been sent to General G 
Khartum as soon as he 
reliable at bes Ve tye 
enemy Keeps ug his a \ 
not formid ( N “ ‘I 
this season the aid ii 
of the quest ( ( \ 
left the pla ion “ 
ported that Ge il 
up his m " W“ 
trvir { ! Mavow 
the river W il ! chs 
to witodraw (he varris rh } 
between Mr. Clivord Llovd LNu | 
ul Cairon 
I pal s | 
the state « . 
temper the n | l ‘ 
eve itte Kt \ we 
from Egypt at von by 

f Parliame which ‘ 
Ministry acknow bye 1 
which ANV check in tl | VAs f } 
chise Bill would precipita 

There seems to be some reas t 
that he } blicatic { e | wer l 
may ve ad to another family ex] 
that of the Carlvle house Phe Al 
contained a little whi 4 coml i ’ 
throwing out a hint that, netwithstandi rT 
mean wav in which Lord Lytton had salved 
wer the peculiarities of his father’s cl ‘ 
ter, the truth might yet be told, and, as a 
gestion of what the truth would Tn \ tine 
following rather neat bit of analysis of thi 


novelist’s character : 


His one paramount object 
marked, be iat in Jiterature or 
dandvism or gallantry, posing as the victim 
of some abiding sorrow, or exchanging slang 
with thieves and highwaymen. Ilis extrem: 
sensitiveness displaved itself in resentment to 
criticism or anv difference of opinion, and 
herein can be seen the origin of those domes 
tic scandals that are probably remembered by 
only a few of your readers. lis wife, who for 
so long a period had been foremost among his 
hero worshippers, began to waver, was suspect- 
ed of doubting, and finally declared apostate 
from the true faith. When want of respect 
on side was met with yet larger claims 
to devotion on the other, all chances of bhappi 
ness were atanend, The punishment of the 
pervert was an avto-da se to assuage the anger 
of the offended deity and to prevent the 
spreading of a dangerous heresy,’ 


was to be 


igi 
polities in 


one 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. | The Convention was completely in the control 


to TUESDAY, 
inclusive. | 


(Wepnespay, April 9, April 15, 1884, 


DOMESTIC, 


Tre Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on Thursday reported adversely three bills re 
lating to the establisbment of peaceful and re- 
ciprecal commercial relations between the 
countries of Central and South America and 
the United States. In place of these bills the 
Committee report an amendmeut to the Con 
sular and Diplomatic Bill, which provides 
$100,000 to enable the President to compen 
sate a Commission to exumine the relations of 
the United States withthese countries, and re- 
port upon the best modes of securing inti- 
mate national and commercial relations be 
tween them and the United States; and also 
to enable him to compensate delegates of the 
United States to a congress of these States, to 
be beld in Washington, should it be deemed 
advisable to convene such a congress. Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen has sent the Committee a 
letter questioning the expediency of a con- 
gress, and saying: ‘‘ The true plan, it seems to 
me, is to make a series of reciprocity treaties 
with the States of Central and South Ame- 
rica’ He also suggests ‘‘the adoption of a 
common silver coin which should be current 
in all the countries of this coftinent.” 


The Senate on Monday passed the Naval 
Appropriation Bill with the amendment pro- 
viding for the building of new steel cruisers. 
Two million dollars is added to continue work 
on the double-turreted monitors. The discus 
sion of the Bankruptcy Bill was then begun. 


The House on Friday passed the Senate Bill 
offering a reward of $25,000 to any vessel 
rescuiog or ascertaining the fate of Lieutenant 
Greely and his party. The report of the 
Keifer-Boynton Investigating Committee ex- 
overating General Boynton was adopted with- 
out any debate, much to the chagrin of the 
ex-Speaker. There were only two viva-voce 
votes in opposition. 

In the House on Tuesday Mr. Morrison 
(Dem., lll.) moved to go into Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of the Tariff 
Bill. There was no division, and the motion 
was agreed to. Immediately upon the Com 
mittee’s assembling, Mr. Eaton (Dem., Conn.) 
objected to the consideration of the bill, and 
the objection was reported to the House. A 
vote was then taken upon the question whe- 
ther the bill should be considered, and by a 
vote of 140 yeas and 138 nays the Committee 
decided to consider the measure. The an 
nouncement of the vote was greeted with loud 
applause by the Democrats. Six Republicans 
voted for the consideration and 49 Democrats 
against it. Tne vote was so close as to 
make the conclusion seem probable that the 
opponents of the bill may be able to strike 
out the enacting clause. Some votes were 
cast for consideration which will probably be 
given against the bill. 

Adam Badeau, Consul-General at Havana, 
the friend and biographer of General Grant, 
resigned on Friday. There are reports affect 
ing the accuracy of his accounts. There are 
also reports that his resignation was due to 
the Aguero difficulty, but they have not been 
contirmed., 

President Arthur, on Tuesday, nominated 
Charles E. Coon, of New York, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in place of John 
C. New, resigned. Mr. Coon is at present 
Assistant Chief of the Loan Division of the 
Treasury. 

The Pennsylvania Democratic State Con- 
vention met at Allentown on Wednesday. 
Resolutions were adopted containing the Ohio 
tariff plank, and declaring for Samuel J. Ran- 
dall as the choice of the Convention for Presi- 
dent. General W. H. Davies was nominated 
for Congressman-at-large (the only official io 
be elected by the State this fall). Delegates- 
at large to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion and an electoral ticket were chosen. 


of the Randall faction. 
The Republicans of Missouri, in Convention 


| 


on Wednesday evening at Sedalia, passed reso- | 


lutions renewing their allegiance to the na- 
tional platform of 1880, approving of Presi 


| dent Arthur’s Administrauon, and pledging 


| sleeping, 





their support to the national nominees of the 
party. 

The Georgia Republican Convention has 
elected delegates to Chicago who will first 
vote for Arthur. 

The results of the recent Republican prima- 
ries and district conventions in the northern 
part of this State show an anti-Arthur senti- 
ment, County conventions held on Wedues 
day in various parts of the State resulted in an 
increased anti-Arthur vote. 

In the Assembly at Albany on Wednesday, 
the bill to abolish the State paper was passed, 
80 to 13. A bill providing that the manufac- 
ture of cigars or tobacco in any form on any 
floor, ip any tenement-hcuse occupied as a 
home or residence for the purposes of living, 
cooking, or doing any household 
work, in cities of over 500,000 inhabitants, 
shall be unlawful, was also passed, 104 to 5, 
on Thursday. A Constitutional Amenument 
was passed to secure home rule for cities. 

The audacity of the lobby at Albany reached 
its culminating point on Thursday, in antici- 
pating the report of the Assembly Railroad 
Committee on the General Street Railroad 
Bill. They invaded the Assembly Chaaber. 
The horse car lobby and that of the cable 
system were specially bold in their operations. 
Members were dragged out singly and in 
little squads to be badgered and coaxed and 
bought in the presence of the whole Assem- 
bly and under the eyes of the Speaker. 
Their audacity finally became so unendurable 
that the Chair directed the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to clear the floor. This order was given twice 
before the lobbyists were finally driven from 
the Chamber, 

A number of the Roosevelt city reform 
bills were passed by the Assembly on Tues- 
day. Only one of the nine now remains to be 
passed. 

A bill for the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests was passed by the State Senate on Wed- 
nesday. 

A mass-meeting was held in Chickering 
Hall, in this city, on Wednesday evening in 
favor of the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests. Carl Schurz, F. B. Thurber, Henry 
Bergh, and others spoke, and resolutions were 
adopted appointivg a committee to secure 
legislauon for the proper protection of the 
forests. 

Judge Van Brunt, in the Common Pleas, 
Equity Term, in this city banded down his 
decision on Tuesday in the suit of the Metro- 
politan Elevated Railroad Company against 
the Manhattan Company to set aside the 
agreement of October, 1881. The decision 
directs that the agreement shall be set aside 
upon the Metropolitan Company doing what 
it can to restore the status quo existirs be- 
tween the parties prior to October 22, 1881. 

The report was received on Monday that 
the United States and Brazil Mail Steamsbip 
Company’s steamer feliance, from Rio Janeiro 
tor this city, had been wrecked off Babia, Bra- 


zil. The crew, passengers, and mails were all 
saved. The cargo was a total loss. It con- 


tained among other things 7,000 bags of cof- 
fee. The Reliance was built in 1883, was 
valued at $350,000, and was fully insured. 

There was a rumor sent from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, on Monday, that the Gree- 
ly party had been rescued from a mass of 
floating ice by the crew of a whaling schooner. 
It proved to be acanard. 

John C, Perry,the new Chief Justice of Wy- 
oming Territory, died suddenly on Monday in 
Brooklyn. 

The Rev. Dr. John C. 


Backus, pastor 


emeritus of the First Presbyterian Church in 


Baltimore, and one of the most prominen 
clergymen in his denomination, is dead at the 
age of seventy-tbree. 

The steamship Grecian, from Glasgow, ar- 
rived at Boston on Wednesday, bringing 236 
immigrants said to have been shipped from 
the workhouse at Swineford, Ireland. The 
customs authorities, having been warned to in- 


| vestigate the matter, ascertained that they 


| the Tuke fund on the other side. 





were ‘‘assisted immigrants,” and not paupers, 
and had from $5 to $40, according to the size 
of each family, given them by the agent of 
They were 
fully up to the requirement of the immigra- 
tion law, and were allowed to land, 

FOREIGN. 

Sir William Harcourt, British Home Secre 
tary, several months ago warued the police of 
the arrival of a dynamiter in England. It 
was soon discovered that a man named John 
Daly alias Denman, who answered to the de- 
scription, had taken lodgings in Birmingham 
with aclerk named James Egan. Last Wed- 
nesday he went to Birkenhead and was closely 
followed by officers. On Friday be was ar- 
rested as he was about to return to Birming- 
ham. Three explosive bombs were found in 
his possession, and several bottles containing 
a substance believed to be nitro-glycerine. 
Egan was also arrested at Birmingham. He 
maintained the utmost coolness and had no- 
thing to say. A lot of documents belonging to 
him were taken to the police station, one of 
them a letter from Egan to Daly, in which he 
referred to the ‘“‘cough mixture” as being 
“nice and cold.” It is believed he referred 
to dynamite. It is said that Daly is an 
American, and that he is acquainted with 
Patrick Fitzgerald, the Fenian, arrested in 
London on Thursday. It is stated that Fitz- 
gerald has been in regular communication 
with P. J. Sheridan. He was connected with 
James Carey’s gang, and once presided at a 
meeting of Invincibles in Dublin. 

Both Egan and Daly were brought before 
magistrates on Saturday and remanded. Fitz- 
gerald was arraigned at Sligo, Ireland, on the 
same day and remanded. 

Two men wlo were lounging near Egan’s 
house in Birmingham, England, cn Sunday, 
were arrested, but proved to have no connection 
with the Fenians. The London 7’mes on Mon- 
day said of the recent arrests: ‘‘ The expecta- 
tion is strong that these arrests will lead to 
important disclosures which will throw light 
upon the recent explosions. We believe that 
one or two informers will be produced who 
will reveal the headquarters of the conspiracy, 
whether in France or America.” 

Colonel Majendie, in his report on the re- 
cent dynamite attempts in England, says that 
the substance used was lignin-dynamite, which 
is manufactured in America but pot in Eng- 
land, that the clocks were of American make, 
and the pistols a common American pattern. 
In spite of this report it is declared in Paris 
that the dynamite used at the Victoria Station 
explosion was manufactured at a place be- 
tween Amiens and Boulogne. 

The London 7Zimes on Saturday printed 
a communication from its Paris correspond- 
ent, which gave much information con- 
cerning the dynamite and Clan na Gael So- 
cieties The Constitution and the terms of 
the oath of these organizations were fully de- 
scribed. An account was also given of how 
dynamite is obtained in France. It was as- 
setted that the Clan na Gael Society had re- 
ceived a letter, bearing a Russian postmark, 
from the informer McDermott, in which he 


| pleads his innocence and begs for mercy. The 
| society treated the letter with silent contempt, 


and itsagents are tracking him. A constant 
watch is kept upon the informers Lamie and 
Coleman, and a record of their movements is 
regularly kept at Paris. 

There was a rumor afloat in Paris on Tues- 
day that an attempt would soon be made to 

low up one of the London public buildings. 
The activity of the dynamiters in France con- 
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tinues, it is said, unabated. They meet twice 
every week for the purpose of making plansand 
pre parations for future outrages. It is be 

lieved that the English and the French police 
are fully acquainted with their movements, 
and that every effort will be made to counter 
act their plots. There is great reason to be- 

lieve that one of the most trusted of the dyna 
mite leaders keeps the police fully informed of 
all their plans. 

Mr. Froude, the English historian, is suffer 
ing from work and worry over the Carlyle 
memoirs, and proposes to make a lecturing 
tour in America and Australia to rec uperate. 

Charles Reade, the English novelist, died 
on Friday at the age of seventy. He was the 
sou of a substantial country leith ‘man, and 
was graduated from May odalen College, Ox.- 
ford, in 1835. He showed an early aptitude 
for story-writing; and elton admitted to 
the bar, de voted himself entire ly to literature 
at toe age of twenty-eight. Before he was 
thirty he brought out ‘*Gold,’ a drama. His 
first very successful novel was ‘ Peg Woffing 
ton.’ published in 1852. ‘Christie Johnstone ' 
followed with almost equal success, In the 
next twenty-tive years he wrote many novels, 


all of which met with popular favor. The 
most famous among them are ‘ Hard Cash,’ 
‘Griffith Gaunt,’ and ‘Put Yourself in His 


Place.’ Many of his later works have aimed 
to expose and correct social and public evils 
He was the author of a number of plays. 

‘Masks and Faces ” still holds the stage 
Personally ke was eccentric, irritable, but 
kind-hearted. He was buried privately on 
Tuesday at Willesden. Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, Mr. Edwin Arnold, and a few other lite 
rary friends of the dead novelist, were pre 
sent. 

Henry J. Byron, the well-known English 
dramatist and actor, 1s dead at the age of fifty. 
His grandfather was a first cousin of Byron, 
the poet. He went on the stage when about 
eighteeu, but left it to study medicine at the 
wish of his parents. Tiringof this, he returned 
to the stage with small success, and then be 
gan lo study law. During hours that should 
bave been given to law he wrote plays. One 
of these, ‘‘Fra Diavolo,” was accepted by 
Miss NO cit and proauced with great 
success in 1858 at the Strand Theatre. A 
it number of burlesques, farces, etc., fol 
lowed with rapidity. Hlis mostsuccessful play 
was ‘‘Our Boys.” Among his other plays are: 
‘Blow for Blow,” ‘‘ The Lancashire jpooag 
‘*Dearer Than Life,” ‘‘ The Prompter’s Box 
and ‘‘ The American Lady.” In several of 
these plays he acted parts successfully. 


Lawrence Barrett appeared in ‘* Yorick’s 
Love” at the Lyceum Theatre, Loudon, on 
Saturday night, and met with fair success, 
The London 7émes says that he is a highly 
trained actor. The Standard finds in him no 
trace of tragic power. 

The French General Millot bas telegraphed 
from Tonquin: ‘‘On April 9 Hunghoa was 
bombarded for six hours. The Chinese offered 
no resistance, but evacuated after setting fir 
to the town, which is now in flames. Part of 
the Chinese fled to Phulam and part to Da 
vang and Tanbhoa.” The Marquis Tseng 
bas been summoned to Pekin to confer with 
the Supreme Council, but is not recalled 


disgrace. The new French Ministeris charged 
to offer at Pekin conditions of peace which 
stipulate that China shall accept a limited 
French protectorate over Tonquin. No in- 


detanity demand is mentioned. 


It was reported in Paris on Tuesday that the 
French fleet had occupied Amoy in order to 
secure the paymeni of the indemnity from 
Chiva. The report proved without founda 


tion. The capture of Hunghoa terminacs 
the campaign in Tonquin. The tinancial 


4 
question remains to be settled with China 
"The latest udvices indicate that the Chinese 
Government is greatly exercised over the 
French victories. The officers answerable for 
the loss of Bacninhb bave been condemned to 
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be beheaded. A gencral levy of men for the 
Chinese army has been ordered. Affairs at 
Pekin are represented to be in an extremely 
critical condition, and administrative changes 
of great importance are imminent 


The latest advices fron n Shanghai report a 
serious political crisis at Pekin. The Empress 
has publicly degraded Prince Kung and four 
members of the Privy Council, 
the dilatory manner in which they have dealt 
with Tonquinaffairs Prince Kung is charged 
with accepting bribes and aiming at supreme 
power 


because of 


Despatches received on Friday, dated Bet 
ber, April 9th, state that the tribes between 
Berber and Shendy are ina state of insurre: 
tion. They bave seized a boat laden with 


provisions which was proceeding to Shend 
Phe rebels are besieging Shendy, and a px ian 
of the Berber troops have gone to that city's 
relief. 

There was a rumor at Suakim on Sunday 
that Kbartum had fallen and General Gordon 
had been taken prisoner, It is uncontirmed 
Communication with Berber, both by land and 
water, has been cut. Earl Granville is) pre 
paring a circular to the Powers declaring that 
England is desirous of renewing a detinite un 
derstanding in regard to Egypt, and of 
lishing future relations on an international 
Dusis, 


estab 


A despatch has been received from General 
Gorcon, dated Mareh 30, which contains the 
following information: ** On March 25 General 
Gordon disarmed 250 Bashi Bazouks who had 
mutinied. The following day he shelled the 
revel camp on the Blue Nile, killing forty of 
the enemy. ©n March 27 the rebels tired upor 
Khartum from the village opposite. But this 
they were soon forced to evacuate, losing titty 
bine men in the engagement rhe B ishi | 
zouks occupied the village and held it ur 
March 30. On that day the rebels returned 
force and drove them out, but then I 
themselves.” General Gordon estimates that 


reuires 


the rebels about Khartum number fully 2,000 
He was ordered by the B itish Government on 
Wednesday to withdraw from Kbartum is 


soon as possible. 

The Sheikh Morghani received a 
Wednesday from Osman Digna 
latter said he would, on April 1 


sheikbs to meet Morghani at a spot distant 
from Suakim two hours’ ride, and that they 
would hold a se rece With him on the 
question of an understanding with the Egyp 
tian and British ensiesidlen The conference 
took place, but resulted in nothiog, owing t 
the rumored fall of Kbartum and other rebel 
successes 

A letter of El Mahdi has been pu lished in 


London. Inthis he commands t 

push forward the siege of Khartum, to block 
ade all the roads, and embarrass the Turks 
and intidels in all other ways possible, as a 
religious duty, 


} tri) 





The ditferences ween Nubar Pasha and 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd were arranged on Thurs 
day, by limiting y* latter's powers He Ww) 
hereatter be purely an Egyptian official, Nu 
bar is elated over histriumph. It is thought 
that the compromise is only temporary 


A statue of Gambetta was unveiled on Mot 
day at Cahors, and eulogies were pron 
by Prime Minister Ferry and General ( 
non, Minister of War 


uunced 


Amp 


Jean Baptiste Dumas is dead at the age of 
eighty-four. In 1849, he was made Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, and was Vice 
President of the Senate from 1861 to 1863 
In i876 he waselected to Guizot’s chair in ine 
French A my 

Queen Victoria will arrive at Darmstadt on 
Apr where sbe will have an interview (prob 
ably on family affairs) wich Emperor William 
on April 21 

There was a rumor on Wednesday that Herr 


vou Rater ta ogy the German Minister at 
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Washington, would be recalled on account of 








his action during the | asker incident It 
proved unfounded 

The recent statement of Signor Mancini, in 
the Itahan Chamber of Deputies, that the 
Government had no intention of modifving the 
decision of the ¢ t { (Cassat re ring 
the conversion of tl real property f the 
Propavanda Fick into Ltaliar refutes has 
caused renewed solicitude at the Vatican 
Cardinal Jacob irv of State 
at once ordered th sto point 
out to the « irtst ite ACUTE ed 
the designs of the ru 

‘he Crown Prince of Portug wi t 
M adrid to ask th hand f Intanta } Lit 
the only unmarried sister of Kir Alfons 

The London 7 s Madrid I . s 
on Thursday telegrapt il l s he 
ipproach of a serious economical crisis in Cuba 
are daily increasing The continuous falk in 
the price of sugar is bring ruin and disaster 
Unless radical measures of 1 f are speedily 
adopt 1, tl ny-s iffer Cubans W hoe 
driven to courses disastrous f ill, 

News has been re ved at Madrid from 
Cuba that \ t s fereet lheers . 2 n 
lt is feared that a het Xped 
lon is now tittn it at . sis Sev 
ral eng Hlers between A HON 
ernment tr ive ‘ l ‘ 
ng © liged t t if 4) } } l he 
Grovernor Genera of Cuba t rapbed on 
Friday to the Spanish Minister Washington 
that Aguero at his riv W 1 x 
tured; that be bad Vv sint followers, and 
that the mover t was of 1 nm 

An tlavana r, dated A | received 
in this ty l iv iss teal that the 
landing of Aguer fcnuscd a fe h state 
of even l Ver Is 1 t « l i 
Phe Government was fas to tl aud 
iv plac { \; t * { sf ps n 
the wro \ ma ‘ 1 fror h 
public ul ws of st disastrous en 
counter between Ag t) few ft ps 
he me It is said that the 7 sans of those 
Cubans who favor annexation to the United 
States are try ng to or i ruc wl ii 
Will work in favor of tha en 

It was sem cially reported from Cuba 

Monday that Aguero bad penctrated the 
rich risa f ¢ receiving every 
where on the r d accessions of men and 
horses. He had burned various plantations 
where help was denied 

The tu in Cabdinet risis is ended, the 
old Minis haining in office 

The Cl i Minister t Frances has an- 
I inced that a truce between Chili and 
Bolivia bas been proclaimed. By the terms 
of this it is provided that the Bolivian terri 


iby Chillans shall remain under 


Chihan law, and that trade between Chili and 
Bolivia shall be free 

The Government of General Iglesias, in 
Peru. bas been formally recogni ed bv those 
of Ecuador, Bolivia, Chili ihentd. ri osta Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, the Swiss Confedera 
tion, Denmark, Sweden, and by the Holy 
Father. The Minister of Foreign Affairs re 


signed on March 19 


Mr. J. M. Lan the American “Minis 
ter at Port au Prince, has demanded of the 
Haytian Government the payment of $400,000 
indemnity for the American 
account of the riots last September The 
German claims for the same cause amount to 
$500,000, the French claims reach an equal 
sum, and the English claims are $250,000 


, 

The official statistics show that 1,275 miles 
of railway were built in Canada last year, 
making a total of 8,805 miles under traffic, 
and when the lines at present under construc 
tion are completed, which will be within two 
years, the railway system of Canada will com 
= over 11,400 miles. The paid-up capital 

was increased to $494,271, 264, or nineteen per 
cent. 
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THE BOOM CANDIDATES. 


ALL the newspapers are devoting much space 
to demonstrations of the actual strength of 
the various boom candidates, and all of them 
that Blaine far in advance of all 
others. Ife undoubtedly has secured more 
delegates who are ostensibly in his favor than 
any candidate, and his friends are 
counting them up by tens and dozens in 
other States where the delegates are still 
unchosen. The Tribune, which retains the 
position that it held in 1876 and in 1880 as 
Blaine’s organ-in-chief, has a Washington de- 
spatch which claims that Blaine has made 
great advances over his strength in his two pre 
vious preliminary canvasses. He is put down 
as certain of having an almost solid delegation 
from Pennsyivania, a majority of the dele- 
gates from New York, and almost solid delega- 
tions from Obio, Indiana,and a few other States. 
An enthusiastic Blaine organ at Washington 
goes further and gives exact figures. It de 
clares that Blaine will have 100 more votes on 
the first ballot than he had in 1880, that ‘‘ he 
is the one candidate for whom there is any 
popular enthusiasm, and as things are going 
now he will be nominated on the first ballot 
by an overwhelming majority.” 

It is evident that the old plan of pushing 
Blaine in with a great hurrah is to be tried 
over again. All the old wires are in full 
operation, and, as usual, are ‘‘ worked ” from 
Washington asacentre. Occasionally there 
is a little talk about the uncertainty of 
Blaine’s being a candidate, but since the pub- 
lication by instalments of the ‘‘ history” as a 
campaign document, most of that has been 
dropped. Some of the Blaine advocates try 
to keep up the illusion by saying that they 
have never been able to get him to say that he 
is a candidate, and it is only a few weeks since 
one of them was able to say, with a perfectly 
grave face, that ‘‘ nobody, not even Blaine’s 
own wife,” knew whether he was willing to 
run or not. Asa general thing, however, all 
the enthusiastic persons who visit the histo 
rian at his quiet house in Washington come 
away fairly shouting for his nomination, and 
convinced that nothing in the world can 
prevent it. It is a most significant fact that 
all the Democratic journals and politicians are 
of the same opinion, and are extremely careful 
about saying anything to dampen the Blaine 
enthusiasm. We published last week a re- 
view of Mr. Blaine’s record, for the purpose 
of raising the question whether or not the Re- 
publicans were prepared to enter the canvass 
with a candidate in whose career there were so 
many things which it would be difficult to de- 
fend ; and while many Republican journals 
have copied our article and commented upon it, 
we have not seen it reproduced or even alluded 
to by either a Blaine or a Democratic news- 
paper. We venture to predict that if Blaine 
were to be nominated, that record would 
appear in every Democratic journal in the 
land within forty-eight hours. 

With all its noise and enthusiasm the present 
Blaine boom is much less formidable than its 
predecessors. The usual mistake has been 
made of developing it too early. Blaine saw 
the effects of this mistake in 1876and again in 
1880, and he was determined to avoid it this 


agree is 


other 





year, but old habits were too strong to be 
overcome. Furtbermore, it is doubtful if a 


disappointing. Rochester was lost when, by 


| the rules of the game, it ought to have been 


Blaine boom could be worked up in any other | 


way. It depends for its success mainly upon 
having all the Blaine delegates elected early, 
in order that a show of strength may be made 


which will develop enthusiasm and discour- 


age opposition. Pennsylvania is always 
worked up first, and then New York. This 
year Pennsylvania shows much greater ac- 
tual strength for him than ever before, and 
it may be that he will bave a few more 
delegates from New York; but there are few 
signs of additional strength elsewhere. He 
must make vastly greater gains before he can 
have in the Convention anything like his fol- 
lowing in previous years. 

This year’s boom is actually ahead of the 
usual time. Four years ago the first formal 
announcement of Blaine’s strength was pub 
lished by the Tribune on May 8. Blaine was 
then shown to have 241 delegates in his favor, 
while Grant had 224. Blaine’s Wasbington 
‘* bureau ” was claiming at that time 287 dele 
gates, and was allowing Grant only 191. On 
May 22 the bureau claimed 323 votes, and 
gave Grant only 262. On May 28, only a few 
days before the Convention met, the claim 
was $24 for Blaine and 276 for Grant. At 
present about one-half ot the whole number 
have been elected. Of these Blaine is put 
down as absolutely sure of 100, and _ his 
‘* claimers ” say he has 140 now when he had 
only 49 in 1880. On this ratio of gain they 
are claiming his triumphant nomination. 

Their claims are probably wilder than they 
were four years ago. His highest vote in Con 
vention then was 285, precisely the vote which 
he received in 1876, or 39 votes below his 


claim and 94 votes less than a majority 
of the Convention. This year’s conven 
tion will contain &20 delegates — 64 
more than in 1880—and 411 votes wi'l be 


necessary for a nomination. As the Blaine 
boom, taken at the boomers’ own estimate, at 
present numbers only 140 votes, it is obvi 
ously premature to claim his nomination as 
assured. He is making a great fight this year, 
but under conditions by no means so favora 
ble as they were four years ago. Then he bad 
the third-term opposition in his favor, and 
had not his own record as Secretary of State to 
weigh him down. There was not at that time 
so formidable an independent vote to threaten 
his election as there is now, and the foolish 
expedient of running for the Presidency by 
assuming to be a historian had not been tried. 
Indeed, the spirit of the time is more hostile to 
Blaine and Blaineism than it ever was before, 
and we await the assembling of the Convention 
with the serene confidence that he will come 
much less near a nomination than he did 
in 1880. Weare not sure that bis boom has 
reached its highest point yet—it is likely to 
make considerable progress before the Con- 
vention meets on June 7; but it is one thing to 
elect Blaine delegates and another thing to in- 
duce them, when assembled, to assume the 
risk of electing a candidate whose canvass 
will have to be made on the Mulligan letters. 


| 





The Arthur boom, on the other band, so far | 
as the State of New York affords means of | 


judging, is much less significant than Blaine’s. 


The returns from the interior are gloomy and ' 


won. Albany failed miserably in spite of the 
most persistent use of Federal patronage. 
Brooklyn went all to pieces, notwithstanding 
the pains taken to put ‘‘ Jake” Worth up and 
‘*Al” Daggett down. In the rural districts 
there has been a series of similar mishaps most 
unaccountable and mortifying. Atthe last State 
Convention the Stalwarts had everything their 
own way. At the approaching one it seems 
doubtful whetber they will have anything 
their own way. It is quite certain that the 
idea of securing the vote of the New York 
delegation at Chicago, or such a majority as 
will carry much moral weight with it for 
Arthur, must be abandoned. 

It was fair to expect that Mr. Arthur would 
be a candidate for election by the people to 
the station which he had reached through a 
great public misfortune. He had a right to 
cherish this ambition, but he has sought to 
reach it by two different and opposing meth 
ods or policies which have largely neutralized 
ach other. He has sought to conciliate the 
bosses and reformers by turns, and has fallen 
between two stools. <A believer in the boss sys- 
tem of party management, and himself one of 
the most experienced professors of the school, 
he has nevertheless alienated a large portion of 
the class who make politics a means of liveli- 
hood through what they consider an exhibition 
of weakness. He has not made removals and 
appointments altogether in the way or to 
the extent they desired and thought they had 
aright to expect. He has yielded a great 
deal too much to the clamor of the milksops 
and the man milliners. Nothing is more con- 
temptible in their eyes than the truckling 
of a_ trained impracticable 
and unsopbisticated persons as George Wil 
liam Curtis and Carl Schurz. <A true man, 
they feel sure, would never bave made any 
such blunders. Such aman would bave had 
Collector Robertson’s head in the basket at 
the same time with Naval Officer Burt’s. He 
would have had every office filled with hench- 
men—hbis own henchmen—long ago; and as for 
Dorman B. Eaton and the other greenhorns, 
they would have been sent packing before 
they had ever begun to fill the Washington 
clerkships with Latin grammar and the rule 
of three. 

President Arthur has yielded just enough to 
the reformers—and by these we mean no par- 
ticular organization or coterie, but rather the 
prevailing spirit which has taken hold of the 
ordinary mind in proportion as old issues have 
dwindled in importance—to put the Machine 
managers and ‘‘ war-horses” in low spirits. 
He has not yielded enough to gain the confi- 
dence of the other side. When he appointed 
Judge Gray to the Supreme Bench there was 
general satisfaction and acclaim among the 
sober-minded and influential classes. This 
being one of the earliest acts of his Admuinis- 
tration, it was taken as a standard by which 
his subsequent ones should be gauged and test- 
ed. It was speedily followed by the appoint- 
ment of ‘ Bill” Chandler as a member of the 
Cabinet. A more disreputable political trick- 
ster could pot have been drummed up within 
the limits of North America, All the merit 


boss to such 


implied in the appointment of the new Judge 
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of the Supreme Court was eclipsed by the 
selection of the new Secretary of the Navy, 
and it remains an unsolved mystery to this 
day why such an appointment was ever made. 
As Chandler belonged to the faction opposed to 
the President, it was concluded that his eleva 
tion was part of a ‘‘ deal” respecting the next 
nominating convention. But as the new Se 

retary had no votes to trade on except those of 
New Hampshire, while he was justly odious 
to the better portion of the party everywhere 
else, the ‘‘deal,” if there was one, did not 
promise any remarkable dividends to Mr. 
Arthur, nor has it yielded any. 

Patronage has been Mr. Arthur's Nemesis, 
and it is instructive to observe how complete 
ly the credit of an otherwise useful and re- 
spectable Administration may be wrecked by 
the disposition made of a few insignificant 
oftices. In allthat which relates to public mea- 
sures, Mr. Arthur has been generally discreet, 
conservative, and just. In this regard his Ad 
ministration has been more acceptable than Pre 
sident Garfield’s seemed likely to prove at the 
time when Blaine was bullying Chili and seek 
ing grounds for dispute with European Powers 
respecting the Panama Canal. But the appoint- 
ment of a bad Collector of Customs at Philadel 
phia, or Boston, or Albany, or the appointment 
of a good one for bad reasons, will, in the pre 
sent temper of the public mind, belittle and 
obscure the most important public services. 
The removal of Colonel Burt from the Naval 
Office in New York, for example, alienated 
from Mr. Arthur the major part of the inde 
pendent vote of the city, and produced a 
most uvfavorable impression throughout the 
State. Local squabbles about postmasters, 
and weighers, and surveyors having reference 
to the control of the party organization, lead 
ing up to the nomination of Judge Folger for 
Governor, and the choice of John F. Smyth as 
the party boss, and ending with 200,000 majori 
ty for Cleveland, put a dreadful blight upon Mr. 
Arthur's prospects. General good behavior and 
prudent administration were made of small ac 
count in comparison with this unexampled par 
ty disaster. Uptothat time there was every rea 
son to suppose that he would receive the nearly 
unanimous support of his own State for a re 
nomination. Since then he has never had a 
chance of getting it. The moral of it all is 
plain enough. The conflict between the old 
and new systems of government is as irre 
pressible as the conflict between slavery aad 
freedom twenty-five years ago. No 
public man can serve both. He must choose, 
and abide the consequences ot his choice. 


was 


A STUDY IN CITY GOVERNMENT. 
THE movement in favor of suffrage in Wash- 
ington is full of interest for the inhabitants 
of this and all other large cities, The muni 
cipal problem there is different from ours in 
some respects, but it involves the same fun 
damental difficulty—that of getting a num 


ber of elective offices wel! fitled by means 
of a vote such as that of a large city 


must be. For many years, in fact down to 


Boss Shepherd’s time, Washington had an 
old-fashioned medieval government, with all 
the various ‘‘ branches” that have been care- 
fully handed down to us by the fathers, with 
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t least as bad as can be found 
jn any Northern city, but different, because 
it was principally made up, since the war, of 
ignorant negroes. The city went through a 
process very similar to that which we know 
at the North. The ran the 
primaries, and the taxpayers took no thought 
of the morrow, and the city having begun its 


a suffrage a 


so well “boys” 


career as a Winter capital, through an influx 


of 


rich Northern immigrants, in the fulness 
of time a ‘‘ boss” was evolved, who got the 


‘ boys,” and the primaries, and the ‘* branches” 
all under his thumb, laid out wide streets and 
avenues, started a brisk speculation in lots, 
and made improvements which really convert 
ed Washington from a squalid, muddy village 
nto an attractive city 
other 


Unfortunately, like 
bosses, he did the work by dishonest 
means, and he used his improvements in such 
au Way that they began to look like mere ma 
chinery to plunder with, and then the tax 
payers rebelled, and the boss was ‘‘ bounced.” 

After this unfortunate failure of popular 
government, a new and strange experiment 
was tried—stranger than anything ever re 
sorted to in New York, or, so faras we know, 
in the United States, established 
absolute government in the District. It took 
away the right of suffrage altogether, vested 
the in a of three 
members, the most important of whom, the 
head of the public works, was an officer of 


Congress 


government commission 


engineers—a government, as Mr. John Coch 
ran would say, not of laws but of men; in 
deed, of a military man at that. 
a Mayor and a 
Shepherd, and dozens of bureaus and heads 
ot ned 
solely by and 


In place of 
‘legislative branch” and a 
departments, Washington was 
the 
very good and honest government the Major 
was found to be, as long as he lived. Whilk 
laid, and the 
streets lighted and paved and swept, with 


rove 


late Major Twining, a 


his life lasted the sewers were 
out a ballot being cast, or a convention held, 
or a hall hired, or either the Republicans or 
the Democrats ‘ reorganized.” The city gov 
ernment was a despotism, and the good Major 
and his associates on the board were the des 
pots. The taxpayers were mightily pleased, 
and went about openly congratulating each 
other on the loss of what is supposed to be the 
freeman’s dearest right. 

But of course this state of things could not 
last. One day the Major died. Whetber his 
successor is as good a despot as he we do pot 
know ; but at any rate, the vacancy was made 
a pretext for raising a question as to the form 
of and a movement was set on 


f government, 
foot to restore its liberties to the down-trodden 


city, This movement,it must be observed, was 
not got up by the taxpayers, but by that vague 


body Known as ‘‘t ve 


he peoy The people, it 
wanted popular government. They 
ired of 1 by a military 
ind wanted the ballot back again 
it was replied that the experiment 
been tried and failed ; that in fact it 

plunder, and the taxpayers 


protested 


was said, 


were 1 m governed 


ing 
despotism, 
To 


had once 


+h 
ili 


only resulted in 


vehemently against’ Congress re- 


storing suffrage. 


In the midst of the discussion the matter 
was put to s curious kind of test. Al 
‘ 


s 


though the right of suffrage had been taken 
away, the right to hold primaries bad not, 
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Trollope—from allt 


} and perhaps Dickens is ily one between 


whom and Reade a ci can be clearly 


But this connection was rather moral 


| traced 
| than literary The 


and 


same hatred of « 


yppres 


sion, injustice, wrong which made 


Dickens almost as much a reformer social 
] 


ed Reade to 


thre 


abuses asa literary man expose the 


horrors of prison discipline and terrors 
He differed from 


points that a 


of private lunatic asylums. 
Dickens, however, 


at so many 


comparison between the two runs great risk of 


misleading. Even in his philanthropy he was 
different. Dickens throughout his whole life 


was inclined to impute to the “ upper classes, 

the well-to-do, the prosperous part of the com 
munity, an accountability for the evil which he 
found in the world, which to us seems exag 
All his sympathies were with the 


He 


was never able, as has been said over and over 


gerated. 
class from which he originally sprang 


again, to draw ladies and gentlemen, and was 
fond of representing them as awful examples 
of selfishness. This failacy 
Reade entirely avoided, His interest 
’ characters and situations, and the distinctions 


cold-blooded 
was in 
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of classes counted for very little with him, 
except for dramatic purposes, 

At the time of his death his reputation had 
suffered a serious decline, owing to the fact, 
among others, that he appeared to have done 
his best work, and to have become reck- 
less as to his position. But in the case of 
a writer of his importance, it is, after all, 
his best work which counts, and for the 
public which greedily devoured his novels, 
Reade will be remembered as the author of 
‘Peg Woffington’ and ‘ Christie Johnstone,’ 
and ‘ Never Too Late to Mend,’ when the af 
fectations and exaggerations of his later books 
have been quite forgotten. He was cursed 
from the first with a passion for what can 
only be called stage effect. He was not con- 
tent with the natural vigor of a thoroughly 
masculine style, but he continually attempted 
to reinforce it by tricks and devices which 


occupied except during the first few weeks of 
their entrance on office, when the difficulties that 


were to beset them had not yet been revealed. | 
Their party was thoroughly loyal and united, | 
their Tory antagonists were discredited by re- | 


peated failures in debate and by internal dissen- 
sions. During the autumn and winter recess a 
spirited and well-sustained attack was made by 
Tory speakers through the country upon every 
part of the Government policy. But this cam- 
paign was almost without effect. The country 
listened, and liked the gentle excitement which 
repeated volleys of invective, answered prompt- 
ly by ministerial speakers, supplied to it, but it 
did not seem to be moved by anything the Uppo- 
sition said. Meantime, however, difficulties be- 
gan to thicken in Egypt and the Sudan, anda 
vague uneasiness grew up, When the new year 
came, there was a general feeling that the Su- 


| dan policy bad been wanting in promptitude and 


| decision. 


This was partly allayed by the de- 


| spatch of General Gordon ; but it was renewed by 
| the defeat of Baker and the troubles on the Red 


were sometimes amusing, sometimes con- 
temptible, and always weak and trivial. | 


These were, however, it is only fair to say, 
closely connected with a great natural dra- 
matic taste, which he putto use in a variety 
of plays more or less successful. Reade, how- 
ever, cannot be considered mainly a dramatist. 
Even the dramatized version of ‘ Peg Woffing- 
ton’ is inferior to the original. 

But after all abatements and allowances 
are made, there is in his best books that touch 
of nature, that power of sympathy and in- 


sight, that feeling for the elementary passions | 


which sway human life, which we find in 
only a few great writers of fiction. His range 
was perhaps not very great; his heroines 
all bore a strong family resemblance to each 
other; his men were not characters taken from 
life, like Thackeray’s, but they were made of 
flesh and blood, and hoped and feared and 
loved and struggled, so that their life was for 
the time our own. Whocan read one of bis sea 
stories without a share of the wild excitement 
with which they are filled? Who can avoid fall- 
ing in love with his soft, charming, untruthful 
heroines ? Who has not laughed over his won- 
derful children? Who has not grown indig- 
nant with him over the misery and cruelty and 
injustice produced by inhumanity and greed? 
Whatever may be considered the true view 





of the connection between morals and lite- | 


rary art, it is impossible in the literature of 
the English race to divorce the two, and, as 
has been already said, many of Reade’s novels 
were marked by a distinct moral purpose. 
For the production of ‘Griffith Gaunt,’ 
however, he was found fault with on the 
score of immorality—a strange charge, as 
his admirers contended, but one 
undoubtedly affected bis standing with a pub- 
lic very sensitive on this point. By this book, 
which was a sort of tour de force, we do not 
believe he will in the long run be very much 
tested, any more than Thackeray’s fame is 
likely to rest upon ‘The Virginians,’ or 
Dickens's upon ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ With 
him, as with most other great novelists, the 


Sea coast. 

The opening of Parliament did something to 
restore confidence, for the Government gave 
their explanations; and when Mr, Gladstone's 
policy was formally challenged by the Opposi- 
tion, his powerful speech in reply, and that dis- 
position to rally to a leader which becomes so 
strong under a party system, strengthened the 
Ministry, and appeared to give them a new lease 
of hfe. A further stimulus was supplied by the 
County Franchise Bill, a measure to which the 
whole party stood pledged, and which recalled 
its old contests and triumphs. In bringing it for- 
ward the Government played their best card, 


| opening the main struggle of the session on 


ground which they considered ths most favor- 
able to themselves. 

Meanwhile, however, two influences have been 
at work, both of which tend to weaken the Gov- 
ernment, and whose force is by no means ex- 
hausted. The first is dissatisfaction with their 
bebavior in Sudan. There are, of course, two 
very different views held inside the Liberal par- 
ty on that subject. Some of the moderates are 
toucbed with what is called here imperialism, 
and would be well enough pleased to see the 
Government declare that they mean to hold not 
only the Red Sea coast, but Khartum also, while 
still more desirous that a protectorate over 
Egypt should be formally proclaimed. The 
Radicals, on the other hand, who see with regret 
that we cannot now escape from Egypt, are ut- 
terly hostile to avy further responsibilities or 
annexations, and desire to see the whole Sudan 
left to its fate. But both these sections, as 
well as many persons who cannot well be re- 
ferred to any particular section, are united 
by their anxiety as to Gordon’s position at 
Ktartum. Since it sent him out with full 
powers in the middle of January, the Cabi- 


| net has done hitle or nothing to support him. 


which | 


men and women he knows best and could paint 
| substantial result, has only increased the preva- 


best were those of his own day and country. 





PROSPECTS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S GOV- 
ERNMENT. 








Lonpon, April 3. 
THE close of last session left Mr. Gladstone's 
Ministry in a position as strong as they had ever 


| ean from day to day. 


He has no British troops; he was not able to 
carry with him the sum of money supphed to 
him; he has to rely solely on bis own gift of im- 
pressing and ruling the people. The spring is 
now so far advanced that it is believed to be 
practically impossible te despatch troops to him 
across the deserts. The fighting on the Red Sea 
coast near Suakim has done nothing to strength- 
en his position; and that fighting itself, under- 
taken against what had been supposed to be the 
pacific policy of the Ministry, and producing no 


lent impression that the Government have no 
settled policy, but are merely doing the best they 


is the case, but merely note the fact that victo- 


pleasure at bome. Tbechief feelingsin England 
were admiration for the marvellous courage of 
our enemies, and perplexity as to why we were 
killing them atall. Liberals,who had denounced 
the Afghan war of 1878 and the Zulu war of 
1879, asked themselves what they would have 
said if the battles of El Teb and Tamanieb had 
been fought by the orders of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and received the news of our triumph in melan- 
choly silence. Thus the total result of the last 
five months of African policy has been to sap 


| the confidence of the Ministerialists in the vigor 
| and foresight of their leaders, and to induce 
| many to explain their apparent indecision by 








| already become slender. 


the bypothesis of divided counsels, Rumors are 
constantly flying about that this or that group 
of Ministers is in conflict with the majority of 
the Cabinet—rumors probably incorrect in de- 
tails, but which witness to the direction of men’s 
minds, 

The other cause which operates against the 
Government is the paralysis of the House of Com- 
mons. There has probably never been a session 
when it was found so hard to advance public 
business. The number of questions put to Minis- 
ters at the beginning of each sitting—a number 
which formerly rarely exceeded twenty—has now 
risen to an average, on Mondaysand Tbursdays, 
of sixty or seventy, and on other days of thirty. 
Most of these either relate to trivial matters of 
administration, or are repetitions of other ques- 
tions put before on topics of Egyptian policy. 
Besides those which are printed beforehand, so 
many others are put on the spur of the mo- 
ment that nearly two hours are usually spent, 
on Government nights, in answering them. 
Whenever a pretext can be found, some fresh 
debate on the Sudan is raised, while ordinary 
subjects, even those that are scarcely controver- 
sial, are discussed at inordinate length, some- 
times by the Conservative Opposition, sometimes 
by the followersof Mr. Parnell. To find time for 
the pressing business of supply, the Ministry bas 
been forced to encroach on the time reserved for 
private members, and to take the unusual course 
of making the House of Commons sit on Saturday- 
After two months, nota single bill of importance 
has made substantial progress,and the probability 
of getting a tolerable barvest of legislation has 
This is of course the 
object of the Opposition, who, seeing a general 
election not far off, seek to retort upon the 
Government the charge, so often brought against 
the last Tory Government, of having neglected 
domestic interests. Week after week passes, and 
things grow worse instead of better. When the 
Ministry complain, the Opposition fix them with 
a fatal dilemma. In theautumn of 1882, aspecial 
session of Parliament was held forthe purpose of 
amending the rules of procedure, when the Min- 
istry carried through certain changes which they 
declared to be necessary to expedite business. 
If the new rules then passed were proper and 
sufficient, why do not the Ministry use them ? 


| If they were insufficient. is it not the fault of the 


Ministry, who with their large majority could 
have passed whatever rules they required ? 
Nearly all the Liberals now admit that the new 


| rules were insufficient; that they were aimed 
| only at that open and coarse form of obstruction 


I do not say that this | 


which the Irish Nationalists had used against the 
Coercion Bill, and do not touch the more subtle 
and delicate obstruction which is now inces- 
santly practised. But the Government is 
ashamed to own itself mistaken, and tries to work 
along with the present rules, weak as they are. 

Under these circumstances it is not wonderful 
that the Liberal party should bave become more 
despondent than atapny previous time since 1880, 


| Nor is the despondency confined to Parliament. 


ries have rarely been gained so creditable to the | 


valor of our troops which have given s0 little 


It bas spread to the country. The sturdy Libe- 
rals of the northern towns and Scotland, though 
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they have never liked the expedition to Egypt, 
and have dis!iked our conduct in Sudan, do not 
greatly care about these foreign troubles, and 
would be slow to forsake the Ministry for any 
such cause. They have full faith in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character and purposes. But they are 
astonished and disheartened at the stoppage of 
the Parhamentary machine. What more, they 
ask, cculd they have done than send up a ma- 
jority of more than one hundred at the last 
general election ? Why should sucha majority, 
led by a Cabinet of brilliant men, be unable to 
have its way, and settle those questions which 
the people really care for? The first two or 
three sessions of this Parliament were occupied 
by Irish affairs. But this is the second year 
during which Mr. Gladstone has refused to touch 
Irish affairs because English and Scotch ques 
tions must have theirturn. Yet little was done 
for England or Scotland last year, and less 
seems likely to be done this year. The discon- 
tent is so great that itattaches not merely to the 
Government, but to our Parliamentary system 
itself. If there were any alternative for that 
system, men would begin to discuss it. Thereis, 
however, none, so the complaints one hears on 
all sides are as useless as they are bitter. 

There is, however, one ray of light in the min 
isterial sky. It comes, as it has often come be- 
fore, from their antagonists. The Conservative 
leaders bave shown an extraordinary inca 
pacity, not merely for debate, but for Parlia- 
mentary strategy. They are always aimiog, but 
they never bit. They are attacking, now here, 
now there, but their attacks are so 111 directed 
as to beeasily repulsed. They have so persist- 
ently refused to propound any policy, or doany- 
thing but criticise, thatthe country believes they 
have no policy to offer. Lord Salisbury is dis- 
trusted for his rasbness and Sir Stafford North 
cote for his flaccidity. None of the other 
ex-ministers has any hold on the country; and 
the youthful favorite of Conservative clubs, 
Lord Randolpb Churchill, is not taken seriously 
by the sober men of the party. Thus 1t happens 
that even those Liberals who are most disaf 
fected to their own chiefs do not feel drawn to 
wards the Opposition. 

It may occur to American readers that the 
state of matters I have described may be due to 
Mr. Gladstone’s age and physical feebleness. It 
is remarkable, however, that although his age 
shows itself in bis slower recovery from slight 
ailments, his mental and even bodily powers 
seem unimpaired. He has never spoken with 
more power and brilliance tban in this very 
session, nor is there any sign of bis caring less 
about politics or seeking to deprecate further 
political change. This sweeping Franchise Bill, 
whose second reading is still being debated at 
tedious length, is the best proof of his sanguine 
vitality. z. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 
—IV. 
LONDON, March 26, 1884 

Wuat is the prebable outcome for good or 
bad of the social movement? This is an inquiry 
to which your readers may reasonably expect 
some sort of answer, in this my final letter on 
a subject which can hardly have been as inte 
resting to them as it is to myself. 

Two proposals recently laid before Parliament 
—namely, Mr. Broadhurst’s bill for converting 
leaseholds into freeholds, and Mr. Bryce’s bill 
for giving Scotch tourists the right to wander 
at their will over mountains and mvorlands— 
are for our present purpose full of instruction 
The one measure bas, it is true, been rejected ; 
the other is certain not to be passed by the pre 
sept House of Commons. But they each point 





clearly to the kind of benefit which the social 
movement, or rather the prevalence of the sen 
timents which are the cause of that movement, 
may confer upon the country. Law, and still 
more public opinion (which is at once the cause 
and the result of law), will, as time goes on, 
compel, or rather induce, the rich to use their 
wealth far more than they bave hitherto done 
with a view to promoting the interests and the 
pleasures of the people. I purposely use the 
word “induce,” because the anticipated change 
in the mode of using property, should it ever 
take place, will, I am convinced, flow quite as 
much from an alteration in the feelings of the 
rich as from any increase in the political power 
of the poor. On this point notbing is more sig 
nificant than the vature of the opposition to 
proposals like those made by Professor Bryce 
and by Mr. Broadhurst. It is no exaggeration 
to say that plans far less revolutionary, far less 
socialistic, than Mr. Broadburst’'s bill would, 
fifty years ago, have been resisted by every 
mau who owned an acre of land or ever hoped 
to have a balance of fifty pounds at his bank 
er’s, as the harbingers of revolution, confisca 
tion, and areign of terror. Even thirty vears 
ago and less, my friend the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law would, for bis ‘*‘ Aceess to Mountains 
Bill,” have been denounced as a Socialist and 
the patron of an agrarian law 

The ‘Life of Frederick Denison Maurice’ 
proves, if evidence were wanted, that men who 
anticipated the codperative movement were in 
1849 or in 1850 considered Jacobins engaged in 
undermining the foundations of society. Who 
ever wants to see what a change has come over 
the convictions, not of the populace but cf the 
well-to-do and respectable classes, should read 
the Attorney-General’s admirable reply to Mr. 
Broadhurst’s proposal. Sir Henry James is not 
a Socialist. He is bardly a Radical. He fs, 
from his position, the official representative of 
what they used in France to call “law and or- 
der.” What, then, is the nature of his obj. 
tions to Mr. Broadburst’s proposed scheme | 
They are admirably-put criticisms upon the 
details of the bill. 
tion that this bill could never pass into an 
act. But the Attorney-General’s line of attack 


They show to demonstra 


amounts almost to an admission that Mr. Broad 
hurst’s object is attainable and worthy of a; 

proval. Look, again, at the general svmpathy 
with which Mr. Bryce’s bill bas been received 
se 
r autade 


spiritof the member for the Tower Hamlets 


Land-owners are put out at the energet 


Tbe persons who possess tracts of land in the 
Highlands would have preferred tbat he should 
contine bis attention to the reformation of city 
charities. But ordinary men who consider that 
the land of England, after all, should be used 
with a view to the interests of all Englishmen, 
are well enough pleased that somebody should 
prevent Scotch mountains from being monopo 
lized for the enjoyment of a rich and very limit 
ed class, just as merchants and tradesmen who 
know that it is rapidly becoming impossible to 
purchase a freebold in London look witb no dis 
favor on Mr. Broadhurst’s attempt to enable 
the thousands who live in London houses to be 
come, On fair terms, the owuers of the houses in 
which they live. The plain truth is, that while 
Englishmen are firmly attacbed to the system 
of private property, they are more and more 
inclined to tbink that property, and especislly 
property in land, ought to be so used that many 
persons basides the owner should have some 
benefit or enjoyment from it. The ideal state 
of things, says a philosopher of the ancient 
world. is that the ownership of property should 
be private, but that the use of it should be pub- 
lic. “The state,” writes F. D. Maurice, “can- 
not be communist, never will be, never ought 






vidual rights, individual possessi 


The Church, [ bold, is communist in principle 
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only by accident Fach formula mea at bose 
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private property is the foundat t 
The existence of a moral feeling or relig 


conviction that private properts 





with a view to public benefit, and that t! ‘ 
ers Of private property may findit a hay 
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is becoming a general | ef it eat 
fit which the social movement t mid raay 
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Whether the movement at | 
England willattain itsend, or, likes 
movements, either lie’ ft t neg or ent \ 
miss its mark, no sensit server W \ . 
Withany confidence to predict. W t, bowery 
is quite certain is, that tt prevalen 
increased interference bv the state " 1 , 
great benefit to the miass t . kels 
to produce several evils, wt 
no small magnituce 

First. The effort to umprov tt Tio f 
the people by means of state interfer 43 
under the circumstances of kn, t t 
among the poor a stat feeling a the 
rich which is at once bitter and, wha “ 
most unjust. The easiest, 5 ips t niv way 
of arousing general attention ¢ x 
great evils, such, rexXatipie, as 

Fmanvol the Wellings in which t f 
London live or exist, ts i} eu 
tation, exaggeration, and det \t ! 
other words, to make | i statements of wl 
the truth is far less certain than the «ff ve 
ness. Mr. Plims in this respect. is the very 
type of the virtuous agitator. N ‘ a int 
his benevolence r his pg i t ne Row 
persons whoare not shipow! W eny that 
the sufferings the sight of ehbict rove Mr 
Plims il bis hearers all but ad, were and 
are Tea But ar headed " t 
that Mr. I sols w ant thew ine tT 
ive efforts tosave the lives of sa lave cre 
ated a widespread and most unjust belief that 
shipowners are, as A Tile, Viliiins wi dra 
their riches from the reckless sacrifice of bumat 
life. Yet, as Sir Tnomas Farrer bas well pointed 
out, the prosperity of our mereantile navy Js 
proof thatin the main the mercbants of (ireat 


Britain bave done their duty England enjoys 
the carrving trade of the world, not because 
British vessels are rotten and British merchants 
are rogues, but because, on tbe whole, British 
ships are more seaworthy, British captains are 
more trustworthy, British crews are more skil 
ful, or, in other words, because British saijors 
are on the average exposed to fewer preventable 
risks than the sailors of other nations 

The agitation, again, toimprove the dwellings 
of the poor has its birth in the success of one or 
two sensational publications. The “ Bitter Cry 
and otber writings of the like nature pointed out 
the existence of real though (probabiy) decreas 
ing evils; but they unfortunately suggested the 
inference that the miseries of the poor resuited 
in the main from the misdeeds or crimesof land 
owners. In these two instances, in short—and 
they are mere specimens of a large class —the cry 


for state interference is based upon and propa 
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gates the delusive notion that a grievance is the 
same as a wrong,and that every grievance 1s 
caused by the definite fault of some assignable 
wrongdoer. It is hardly possible to foster a 
more natural and at the sametime more burtful 
delusion, What adds to the danger of teaching 
men who are poor, and therefore who, speaking 
generally, endure much suffering, that every- 
thing which is wrong may be attributable to 
some wrongdoer, is, that the condition of Eng- 
lish political life has of itself a tendency to stim- 
ulate the mutual hostility or suspicion of large 
among the nation. Government by 
party—a system which has, to my mind, great 
merits—has the grave inconvenience that it 


classes 


keeps alive among party leaders a habit of fac- 
titious invective and unreal denunciation. It, 
moreover, makes the temptation to use the so- 
cial movement as a means of political agitation 
almost irresistible. Lord Salisbury, 1 do not 
doubt, feels a genuine pity for the poor, but his 
lordship and his lordsbip’s followers are, one 
may fairly assume, all the more zealous about 
housing the poor because a Conservative leader, 
and still more the followers of a Conservative 
leader, are glad to convince themselves and the 
world that the Tories and not those wicked Rad- 
icals are the true friends of the people. We can- 
not suppose that Cobden and Bright enjoyed 
the less exposing the fallacies of protection be- 
cause protectionists were in England land-own- 
ers and aristocrats. And the country gentle- 
men who promoted the Factory Acts, though 
their humanity was undoubtedly shocked, and 
rightly shocked, at the miseries of overworked 
children, certainly found that the duty of de- 
nouncing cruelty was all the easier to perform 
because the cruelty done in factories could be at- 
tributed to the manufacturers, who were the 
zealous supporters of free trade incorn. The 
simple truth is, that party government is a sys- 
tem ill fitted for dealing with evils which are so- 
cial rather than political, and that the existence 
of political partisanship considerably increases 
the risks of every great social movement, 
Secondly. The true dangers which menace 
the prosperity of Great Britain are economical. 
A change in the course of trade would damage 
the country far more seriously than any conceiv- 
able alteration in the Constitution. Now, for va- 
rious reasons which will easily suggest them- 
selves to your readers, it is clear that the econo- 
mical prosperity of England turns on the strict- 
est obedience to the soundest rules of political 
economy. But there is nothing more probable 
than that, in the attempt to confer benefit on the 
people, the Government of Great Britain may 
adopt which every well-instructed 
man knows to be economically unsound; and 
this for two reasons, The first is, that many 


measures 


plausible forms of state help are in reality only - 


protection under a new name. The second is, 
that on economical subjects the prejudices of the 
very rich and the very poor, oddly enough, in 
England, at least, coincide. The fallacies of so- 
cialism are nearly allied to the fallacies of pro- 
tection. Chartists more than once interrupted 
meetings of the Anti-Corn Law League, and the 
reform in the poor-law was as unpopular with 
the squires as with the laborers. Indeed, one of 
the most obvious and forcible objections which 
can be raised to theextension of the franchiseis 
the probability that democratic constituencies 
may favor alterations in the working of the 
poor-law, Other considerations outweigh, in my 
judgment, as in that of most Liberals, the 
argument I have mentioned, but that it has 
weight no honest economist can deny. We 
see ever before our eyes the sort of conflict 
which may arise between the impulses of be- 
nevolence and economical considerations. No- 
thing appears at first sight more just than Mr, 
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Chamberlain’s proposal to forbid the insurance 
of ships above their worth. 
by his opponents that restrictions on insurance 
will greatly hamper trade, and, moreover, traus- 
fer the business of insurance from English to 
foreign, and especially to American, companies. 
Of the truth of this assertion, or of the weight 
which, if true, is due to it, I can form no opin- 
ion. I refer toit only as a curious example of 
the great difficulty of interfering with individ- 
ual freedom of action, without incurring at least 
the risk of in some way damaging the trade of 
the country. 

Thirdly. The greatest yet the least perceived 
evil resulting from any large scheme of state in- 
terference is the necessity of monopolizing the 
talent of the country for the service of the Gov- 
ernment. The number of capable men which 
any country can produce is limited. For every 
man of capacity whom you have in a Govern- 
ment office, you have one man of capacity the 
less in a counting-house. To this must be added 
that, on the whole and with rare exceptions, the 
work to be done in a Governmentoftice must be 
work of routine. We sneer at red tape, but red 
tape is a useful article in its place, and its place 
emphatically is aGovernment department. The 
result is, that the transaction of the business of 
state is an employment which does not encou- 
rage originality or resource. If the talent of the 
country be diverted from private business into 
official business, the affairs of Government will, 
no doubt, be better managed than at present. 
But the nation will not after all get as much 
good from the talents of its most competent citi- 
zens as at present. No doubt this consideration 
is of rather too general or abstract a character 
to be of much direct immediate importance. It 
is one, however, which deserves attention. 

All the criticisms, in short, on what I have 
termed the social movement, resolve themselves 
into this: The social movement in England rep- 
resents a demand for the interference of the 
state in the interests of the people. The one 
thing which is certain is that you cannot in po- 
litics, any more than elsewhere, bave your cake 
and eat it. You cannot hope to have the bene- 
fits at once of active state interference and of ad- 
herence to thesystem of laissez-faire. Now it is 
by adherence to this system, especially in all 
matters of trade, that England has obtained un- 
exampled wealth and prosperity. 

A. V. DICEyY. 


CARLO CATTANEO AND THE FIVE DAYS 
OF MILAN, 
MILAN, March 23, 1884. 

Six and thirty years ago, after five days’ 
fierce combat, the Milanese, unarmed, drove 
out the last Austrian from Milan. This won- 
drous and successful revolution was led by Car- 
lo Cattaneo, a profound thinker and eminent 
philosopher, who, between 1819 and 1847, as 
Professor of the Lyceum of Santa Marta, and 
as editor of the monthly review, the Poli- 
teenico, and of scientific annals, had edu- 
cated two generations in the principles of posi- 
tive philosophy and its practical application 
to every-day life. Born and bred in this 
city, where, from 1814 to 1821, the Milanese did 
ncthing but conspire for the overthrow of the 
Austrians, he, a witness of the failure of all 
their attempts, conceived an aversion for all un- 
prepared revolutionary efforts. Hence, when, 
on the morning of the 18th of March, as he was 
writing the manifesto of a new paper to be er- 
titled the Cisalpino, the youth whom he had 
taught to translate theory into practice burst 
into his study, exclaiming, ‘‘ Master, the hour is 
come ; guide us, and we will drive out the Aus- 
trians from Milan !”—‘‘ Yeu have no arms,” he 
answered, trembling at the responsibility they 


But it is objected | 





cast upon his shoulders. ‘‘ Arms or no arms,” 
they insisted, ‘with you or without you, we 
shall risk all ; your counsels may decide the vic- 
tory, your obstinacy cannot prevent the strug- 
gle.” He tbrew his proof-sheets into his desk, 
and in an instant his prudential hesitation was 
transformed into audacious resolution. Chosen, 
with three other citizens, to compose a council 
of war, he was from first to last recognized sole 
captain by the people and the jeunesse dorée 
who, in kid gloves and dressed in the last Pa- 
risian fashion, just as they quitted the balis and 
salons, lived, fasted, and died on the barricades. 
How Radetzky despised those “ dandies” on the 


18th! How he cursed their ‘‘ profound dissimu- 
lation” on the 22d! Well might he stand 
amazed. On the one hand the city, totally 


unarmed ; on the other, 16,000 Austrians, armed 
with all that in those days rendered an army 
formidable, within the walls, and the four 
fortresses garrisoned as for a siege. For the 
insurgents, n0 communication from without, no 
certainty of support from Piedmont. Nothing 
daunted, Cattaneo set to work. He knew all 
the weak points of the enemy, all the chances 
for the insurgents ; despatched short, precise 
orders with lightning speed ; organized the bar- 
ricades ; found work for women and children 
en the roofs of the houses, and time between 
whiles to calm the fears of the terror-stricken 
aristocracy, and of the trembling, bewildered 
municipal authorities. 

Belza, the head of the Austrian police, the 
most accursed of mortals in the eyes of the 
Milanese, whose sons and fathers he had mur- 
dered, tortured, exiled, or imprisoned, fell into 
the hands of the people, who came to Carlo to 
decide his fate. “If you execute him, you per- 
form an act of justice ; if you spare him, you 
do a holy deed.” And Bolza was spared. With 
such vigor were the Austrians assailed, that on 
the third day they were compelled to abandon 
their posts in the city, and Radetzky offered an 
armistice of fifteen days, which Casati, the 
Mayor, whose son had wept to find him hidden 
in a garret, was clamorous to accept. “Never!" 
said Cattaneo, brushing off the cobwebs from 
the Mayor’s coat. ‘Even were we to sanction 
such cowardice, you could not tear our people 
from the barricades.” ‘‘ You could if you 
chose,” retorted Casati. ‘‘I do not choose. 
For three days our toesin has echoed among 
the neighboring villages and towns; if we ac- 
cept an armistice, we must remain jnert spec- 
tators while the Austrians murder our friends 
hastening to the rescue.” To Radetzky’s mes- 
sengers Casati answered: ‘‘Signori, you will 
represent to his Excellency, on the one hand, 
the readiness of the municipal authorities to ac- 
cept the armistice ; on the other, the resolution 
of the combatants to die at their posts.” To 
those who proposed to blindfold the messengers, 
Cattaneo answered, ‘‘ There is nothing to hide”; 
and one of them, struck by the strange disparity 
between moral resolution and material force, 
turned at the gate of the city, exclaiming, “ Ad- 
dio, brave and dauntless people !” 

Again, on the 22d, Radetzky proposed a se- 
cond armistice, and the municipal authorities 
and the aristocracy pleaded for its acceptance, 
urging that it would be allin favor of the insur- 
gents, afford them time to provision the city, 
which contained but food and ammunition for 
twenty-four hours, and time for their partisans 
without to come to their aid. ‘The enemy,” 
answered Cattaneo, “has furnished us with 
food and powder so far. Twenty-four hours’ 
feed and twenty-four hours’ fast will suffice. 
Del resto, better to starve than swing.” Allthe 
insurgents echoed the verdict. On the 23d, the 
last of the five days, the enemy fought for six 
hours atthe bastionsof Porta Josa. In the eve- 
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ning the citizens forced the gates and opened 
communication with their friends, while Ra 
detzky commenced his precipitous tlight foward 
the fortresses. Had Cattaneo’s counsels still 
been followed those fortresses would never have 
been reached. 

Meanwhile, a messenger arrived from Charles 
Albert, promising the assistance of Piedmont if 
the city should tirst be ceded tothe King. “Si 
gnor Comte Enrico Martini,” wrote Cattaneo 
from the Oflice of War, ** the city belongs to the 
combatants who have freed it. We cannot now 
summon them from the barricades to deliberate. 
If Piedmont come forward generously, she will 
be welcomed gratefully by menof all parties 
and opinions. Gratitude is the only word which 
to-day can silence that other word, ‘Republic.’ 

sut the aristocracy, Which had quailed before 
Austria, crouched at the feet of Charles Albert, 
and the history of the following weeks issummed 
up by Colonel Forbes: ‘While Radetzky was 
collecting bayonets, Charles Albert was collect 
ing votes.’ Had the war been vigorously and 
instantaneously followed up 
combined—the 


regular forces and 
partisan warfare Austrians, 
beaten and demoralized, must have quitted Lom 
bardy, and Lombardy would inevitably have 
annexed herself to Piedmont. But the golden 
quarter of an hour was lost, and Radetzky was 
as keen as Garibaldi in “ profiting by a fair 
wind.” 
letters to Sir Robert Campbell from bis own 


Among Cattaneo’s papers area series of 
correspondents at the camp. He gave them to 
Cattaneo with permission to publish them, with 
out the names of the writers. They furnish ab 
solute proof of the above assertion, and will be 
invaluable to the dispassionate historian of the 
Revolution of 1545, 

By his stanch opposition to all that savored 
of parley or delay, Cattaneo added the hate of 
the Fusionists to that of the Milavese aristoc 
racy already concentrated on his head; and 
though there was not a grain of vanity in his 
composition, though he had not suflicient per 
sonal ambition, his amour propre was intense, 
and, in common with many of his countrymen, 
his susceptibility rendered him thin-skinned to 
a degree that no American could understand. 
The intense hatred conceived by Cavour and the 
strictly Piedmontese party was carried to such 
a point that, even after the liberation of Lom 
bardy in 1850, he was prevented from occupying 
a chair of philosophy, or even from taking purt 
in a commission for which Signor Jacini, the 
president, was anxious to secure his services. 
He lived from 1548 until 1869 in poverty at Lu 
gano, dying in that year in the month of Febru 
ary in his eyrie on the mount of Castagnola. 
Cattaneo’s 
friendship was our sole solace, and Alberto Ma 


During several years of our exile, 


rio is now considered in Italy the representative, 
exponent, and disciple who completed his mas 
ter’s work. 

I can hardly give a better idea of what Catta 
neo was for his friends and his country than by 
translating two letters, the first from Cattaneo 
to Carlo Pisacane, who gave it to me on the 
of his departure for the fatal expedition of 
Sapri: 


eve 


1 


‘* December 20, 1851 

“DEAR FRIEND: The kingdom of the 
graves of every color has fallen—Laque 

f 1 iciderunt ta ipsun They are 
caught in the traps of their own police, of their 
own gendarmes, of their own prefects. Their 
own priests sing the Te Deum. Bravo, Signor 
Falloux! Bravo, Signor Oudinot! The Pope 
treats you in Pope’s fashion. Despairing of 
curbing the Revolution, they have evoked the 
enemy from the tombs; but an enemy is nota 
friend. 

‘The Empire is not the s yuo, it is in- 
compatible with the sfatus qu It is a general 
unstable equilibrium. Napoieonism is a system; 
it is the preponderance of France in Europe, It 


Bur- 


posueru 


fatus 


‘The 


Nation. 


bas its own essentials, even as the cil and th 
and with geometry there is no np 
In the beyinning of the vear we shall 
have the Empire, in carnival the wedding, the 
the struggle for the Rhine and for the Po. The 
2d of December is somewhat Borgian in i 
minus dissimulation, The Man of 
of Boulogne, of Satarv, is no deceiver “Wi 
Is Warned is half saved,’ says the prov 
who heeds not warning can be saved by 1 
Phe bee-hive of the socialists 
the nest of the vultur Phe 
ried of good, they may we 
* Well, Lam past titty. Ll wray 
my toga and look on. You are young and 
soldier. If there are egys to be broken \ 
should have a hand in frying them. In at 
case of war you should seek experience, a grad 
a naire; time and opportunity will not be want 


ing to use such gains for Italy and liberty.’ 


triangie 


Thise, 


Was better than 
French have we 
irv of ev 


myself up in 


The second letter is one written to me by Dr 
Agostino Bertani, the day after the death of 
our beloved friend: 

“GENOA, Fe 

“When, litthe more than two months sin 
Cattaneo accompanied me to the bedsicte 
Mazzini, then seriously ill, he too was ailing 
and 1, moved by that scene 
that meeting—a true episode oul tor 
contemplated sadly from the foot of the bed 
those two men so dear to Italy, at I 
for the life of both, and, stifling the cons is 
ness Which professional intuition forced ont 
sought to divine which of the two was most e1 
feebled, nearest to the end. Anti pratinigr thre 
unsery of the survivor, | redoubled my pravers 
and efforts to induce both to be more carefu 
more Jealous of their lives, Cattaneo bad b 
to trust to bis robust temperament, to rest, t 
adopt a regimen which should repair tt 
of the depressing blood-lettimg system = incau 
tiously practised, and submitted to by bim w 


- 
, 


too much tolerance Phat evening, which Iw 
describe to you when we meet, was a sadly s 
lemn one for me: but I did n then 

that Carlo’s ailments were so soon to destroy 
his life. 

*“Carlo’s death agony was of the s " 
ful: and from the precis vements 
hand, which moved slowly over tis brew 
lips, | incline to believe that he was < . 
to the last, but powerless for any inifestatios 
W hatsoever, 

‘If 1 could have believed a i 
should have expected it in answer to my w 
invocations. | cut off a lock of his ba . 
every power of art tuto the service to say 
oblivion the form of that so beautiful head ; | 
at last L needs must leave bim. | la \ 
self im the cottin, surr ided t “ wers 


and placed the cap so tha 


i 
i 
i t I 
remained uncovered ;: then 1 gave | a lus 
’ 


kiss, and veiled the face that ve xt 
the seremity of bis soul) Fina he fa 
tin-lid closed over our friend 

This same faithful friend and celebrated s 
geou last Thursday, t tl s z 
to me Iam going tothe M ‘ 
tery. Cor Iw ind arrived very 
moment that tl tt f Cattan se 
him fifteen vears ago at Lugar Was being 
opened, in order to verify the 1 aitis Use 
transferring them to the sarcophscus pre; 
in the Famedrio, T Ir amazement, as 1 
balming process had been adopted, the body 
was intact, the splendid form of that great 
Longubard hea \ i 

t destroved it rruptio i , i 
his body, as t *) s said, W 4 

{ art, s t Xj 1 vVirt { na ‘ i 
preserved hit pres AOLY s hav ry " 
’ i an t l t Was s 
rigid, that w it vell Passing @ s t t 
neath i Was fted a lepersited it ig 
I t prepare i bv tl i 
pality. ° 

Tt s Was the } Vitae nv I iv 
tl Famed t Monumental Cemetery, t 
cottin containing the remains of Carlo Cattant 


n the sarcopbagus-marble of Ba 
‘e of the municipality, repre- 
if all the dem 

cratic associations, friends from every province, 


sentatives of everv Italian ity, 
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! t ‘ i 1of Samuel Ber 
ard, wt isone of the admirers of Mme, de 
} t! | iN father of Mme, 
The play linthe society 
t ghteeutl entury a@ very important 
I wealt 1 wed them to patronize 
irts; they admitted literary people into 
t rhbouses. M. Dupin bought the famous H4 
. amber n the [le Saint-Louis (now in 
ted bw P: e Czartoryski), and opened his 
salon to the pli phers, the beausc-esprits, the 
foreigners of distinction. Mme. Dupin, distin 
gui i by her brilliant intellect as well as 


by her beauty, became one of the queens of 


fashion She chose, as a sort of spiritual di- 
rector and adviser, an old man, the Abbé de 


Saint Pierre, famous for his theories on ‘‘ uni- 
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versal peace.” She bad many friends, and she 
bad no lover ; surrounded witu men aud women 
who almost all had liaisons, and who professed 
no great regard for the conjugal tie, she re- 
mained to the end devoted to her husband. 

M. Dupin bought, in 1725, from the Duc de 
Bourbon, the estate and the old chfiteau of Che- 
nonceaux. Built on the river Cher, this chf- 
teau, one of the finest of the French Renais- 
sance, bad been inhabited by Francis IL., by 
Henri II., by Diane de Poitiers, by Catherine 
de Médicis. The Dupins lived in great style at 
Chenonceaux. Young Dupin de Francueil (vhe 
son of M. Dupin by his first marriage, who had 
assumed the name of Francueil, a village of the 
estate) had a troop of thirty musicians and a 
theatre. Sometimes the dancers of the opera at 
Paris came to dance a ballet. The Duc d’Or- 
léans, the son of the Regent; the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre (the son of the Comte do Toulouse, who 
was une of the illegitimate children of Louis 
XIV. and Mme. de Montespan), paid visits to 
Chenonceaux. The Choiseuls were among the 
visitors, during their exile at Chauteloup. M. 
Dupin also bought the Chiteau de Blanc, near 
Chenonceaux, of Mme. de Parabére, the friend 
of the Regent. 

Six years after ber marriage Mme. Dupin had 
her first son, Jacques Armand Dupin de Chenon- 
ceaux. She made soon afterwards the acquaint- 
ance of Rousseau in Paris, and took him for her 
secretary. Rousseau collected for ber the ele- 
ments of some literary works which she pre- 
pared —among others, a vindication of women 
and of their rights. She soon discovered that 
she had inspired a passion in the inflammable 
Rousseau. She dismissed him; but he wrote 
such humble letters to her and to M. Dupin, and 
she felt so sure of her own virtue, that she con- 
descended to keep him in her service. 

Dupin asked Rousseau to draw up a plan of 
education for his son, M. de Chenonceaux ; this 
plan is published, with the letters of Rousseau, 
in the volume which is before us. The docu- 
ment is a curious one. Rousseau begins by 
making a protest against corporal punishments 
(which were still used in the eighteenth century 
with children). He attacks the system of class- 
ical education, and objects to the teaching of 
apy religious dogma. The memoir is as full of 
fallacies and illusions as ‘Emile.’ The key-note 
will be found in this pbrase: “What is the ob- 
ject of the education of a young man? It is to 
make him happy.” Rousseau established in one 
of the pavilions of the chAteau a cabinet of natu- 
ral history and a laboratory of chemistry for his 
pupil ; he soon found that the sciences did not 
captivate the young man any more than the 
classics. Armand thought of nothing but plea- 
sure, and when he was twenty his parents 
thought it well to marry him. Mme. Dupin 
took the young couple with her to Paris and to 
the country. Rousseau speaks well of the young 
Mme de Chenonceaux, and says that it was at 
her recommendation that he undertook to write 
the code of education called ‘ Emile.’ 

M. de Chenonceaux had not inherited the in- 
tellect of his father and mother; he was an ad- 
venturous spirit and a gambler. In one single 
night be lost 700,000 livres, and the Hétel Lam- 
bert was mortgaged in order that this debt 
should be paid. Mme. Sand, in her ‘ Histoire de 
ma Vie,’ relates a conversation which she had 
with her cousin, Count René de Villeneuve. 
**M. de Chenonceaux, my great uncle,” said he 
to her, ‘‘and my grandfather, M. de Francueil, 
devoured seven or eight millions at that time.” 
After the most extraordinary adventures, after 
having exhausted every furm of buman folly, 
M. de Chenonceaux left for the Ile de France, 
and died there of yellow fever on the 8d of May, 
1767, 





Mme. Dupin, during all her troubles, found 


some solace in literature. She showed extreme 
kindness to Rousseau, and helped him and bis 


family in every circumstance; she was one of | 


the few persons whom he did not abuse. 
only Jeft the Dupins,” says he, in his ‘Confes- 
sions,’ ‘‘in order to live in liberty. They never 
ceased to manifest their friendship for me, and 
I was always sure to be well received by Mme. 
Dupin.” M. Dupin only survived his son Cne- 
nonceaux by eighteen months: he died in Paris 


“Ti 


at the age of eighty-three, in a hdtel of the rue | 
PlAtriére, wbich he had bought after the sale of | 
| condition will oblige me to renounce society 


the H6tel Lambert. Mme. Dupin spent her life 
in Paris in winter, and in summer at Chenon- 
ceaux. 
mavaged it herself with much ability. When 
the Revolution broke out, and when almost all 
her friends fled from France, she buried herself 
at Chenonceaux with her friend, the handsome 
Countess of Forcalquier. Her charity was un- 
bounded, and she probably owed ber life to the 
good works which had made her popular in 
Berri. She lived to the advanced age of ninety- 
three, and died on the 20th of November, 179, 
without the slightest pain, in her great drawing- 
room at Chenonceaux. 

The manuscripts of Mme. Dupin, which are 
published in the volume edited by M. de Ville- 
neuve, belong to what may be called the school 
of sensibility. There is not much in them that 


deserved to be published; not much that re- | 


maius in the mind of the *‘ Ideas on Happiness.” 
You will recognize the influence of the philo- 
sophical school in such maxims as, *‘ Pleasure is 
the first incentive of human actions.” ‘‘I would 
diminish the valuation of reason; it is a great 
gift of heaven, but I would also give to pleasure 
what belongs to it; we have it from the same 
band as reason, and both are necessary to us.” 
There are some bappy and ingenious thoughts 
mixed up with these commonplace maxims. The 
same may be said of the ‘Ideas on Friend- 
ship,” the manuscript of which is in the hand 
of Rousseau, who wrote under the dictation of 
Mme. Dupin, and sometimes was allowed to 
make corrections and changes. These ‘‘ Ideas” 
may be almost considered as the work of colla- 
boration. Rousseau was tbe worst friend that 
ever existed; Mme. Dupin was an excellent 
friend, full of indulgence and kindness. We 
find also in the volume “Ideas on Education,” 
an essay On the sentiments of the soul, a philo- 
sophical letter to a lady friend, a collection of 
detached maxims. 

After these short essaysof Mme. Dupin’s, which 
do not rise above the common level of the easy 
literature of the eighteenth century, the volume 
contains what remains of her correspondence, 
with noticesof her correspondents, which were, 
perhaps, useless. It seems rather extraordinary 
to be served with notices of the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, of Voltaire, of Kousseau, of Montesquieu, 
of Mably. The editor evidently exaggerates the 
ignorance of his public. The Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre was one of the most faithful correspond- 
ents of Mme. Dupin. 
portrait of Mme. Dupin, under this title: ‘* Plo- 
tina, amiable, estimable, and happy.” He mo- 


The good Abbé made a | 


Her property was still large, and she | 





destly comparesit to the portiait of Emilie (who | 
was bis own mother), by Saint-Evremond. There | 


is not much to say of the ‘‘ Reflections on some 
Works of Imagination, in which Imagination 
has no part,” the manuscript of which is also in 
the hand-writing of Rousseau, nor of the otber 
manuscripts of the Abbé, found in the porttolio 
of Mme. Dupin. The good Abbé was fond of 
great schemes, and he was absolutely unpracti 
cal. His pians of social reform are mere dreams, 
and dreams without originality. He was the 
most amiable of men; he was also the poorest of 
the philosophers. There are eight letters of Vol- 


taire to Mme. Dupin in the volume of M. de Vil- 
leneuve. Voltaire liked her, and admired her 
esprit. He sends to her im a letter the plan of 
the tragedy of “ Alzire,” and of a *‘ Discours en 
vers sur les événements de 1744”; he sends her 
also a ‘‘ Panegyric of Saint Louis,” a“ Poem on 
Natural Religion,” in four cantos, dedicated to 
the Duchessof Saxe-Gotha, the sister of the good 
Frederic (these two poems are found in the works 
of Voltaire), ‘*I am much afraid,” says Voltaire 
in a letter from Pc tsdam, ‘‘that my maladies 
willsoon render me incapable of living near the 
King of Prussia and near you. | feel that my 


completely, but I shail always regret your so- 
ciety.” There are some letters of Voltaire, writ- 
ten at the time when M. Dupin wrote a criti- 
cism of some parts of the ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ of 
Montesquieu. Voltaire was tben in Switzerland, 
at Ferney. ‘‘I have always thought,” says he to 
Mme. Dupin,*‘ that the * Esprit des Lois’ was full 
of imagination, that there are very amusing 
parts, that the author is often mistaken, and 
that Mme. du Deffand was quite right when she 
said that it was ‘de lesprit sur les lois, et non 
pas lesprit des lois.’ Still, with all its defects, 
the book will always be dearto our nation. It 
spesks perpetually against three things which 
the public does not like much: despotism, priests, 
and taxes.” 

The latter part of the volume consists of letters 
from Rousseau and unpublished manuscripts of 
the famous philosopher, with letters of Montes- 
quieu, Mably, Mairan, the Comte de Tres:an, 
Mme. de Tencin, the Abbé d’Olivet, Mme. de 
Mirepoix, the Duc de Richelieu, Ruthiére, the 
Comte d’Argenson. This collection, on the 
whole, deserves to find its place in the library of 
all the amateurs of the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Correspondence. 


A PLANK FOR THE CHICAGO PLAT- 
FORM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is plain to every thinking man that 
the Republican party, if it hopes to win, must 
leave no room for doubt as to its entire loyalty 
to the principles of civil-service reform. Would 
it not then be well for Republican clubs, associ- 
ations, and conventions througbout the country 
to follow the example of the Young Men's Ke- 
publican Club of Baltimore, in resolving that 
the delegates to Chicago ought to be instructed 
to do all they can to havea plank put in the 
national platform endorsing the action of a Re- 
publican Congress in passing, and a Republican 
administration in enforcing, the Civil Service 
Reform Act; and pledging the party to eatend 
the principles of that measure to all branches of 
the Federal, State, and municipal governments ? 

R. 

BALTIMORE, April 10, 1884. 





A COINCIDENCE THAT HAS A CAUSE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In your pleasant reference to my pamph- 
let upon ‘‘ The Glacial Boundary in Ohio, Indi 


| ana, and Kentucky,” humorously suggesting a 
| coincidence between the present centre of popu- 


lation of the United States and the glaciated 
area of Kentucky, your readers may be led to 
infer that the coincidence in Ohio between the 
glacial boundary and the southern line of wheat 
production 1s of a like capricious or accidental 
character; whereas, the uniferm productive- 
ness of the glaciated area in Obio is a direct re- 
sult of the glaciation to which 1t has been sub- 





























jected, and so the coincidence comes to be an 
important confirmation of the accuracy of the 
limits assigned by me to the operation of the 
supposed cause. The relation of the glacial 
period to the formation of our fertile prairies 
is as yet but partially appreciated. The forth 
coming report of Professor Chamberlin 
doubtless shed much light on the subject. 

Yours truly, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

OBERLIN, O., April 11, 1884. 


will 


EXCESSIVE LEGISLATION. 
To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I have been waiting with patience for 
“Gq, B.’s” deliverance upon the discussion con 
cerning over-legislation going on in your columns. 
It appears to me that he is losing an admirable 
chauce to apply his pet theory of ‘* responsible 
government.” But ashe does not see fit to avail 
himself of the opportunity, I make bold to do it 
for him. Perhaps, as a Canadian, living under 
“responsible government,” both in 
and in Provincial matters, | am more alive to its 
advantages than any outsider can be. 
I may say in passing, ‘*G. B.” might 
udvantage in examining the working of his fa 


Dominion 


(Possibly» 
find some 


vorite method of government with us as not 
only much nearer him, but socially far more re 
sembling his own country than England does). 
It seems very clear to me that your glut of le 
gislation, and its too frequent poorness in quality, 
result directly from the facts that your legis 
lators have nothing else to do but to legislate, 
and that there is no one, or no body, chargeable 
with a general responsibility for the legislation 
of the session. Your Assemblies and Congress 
meet almost solely to make laws aud grant mo- 
ney; our Parliament and Provincial Assemblies 
really come together, as much as for any other 
purpose, to overhaul the conduct of the Govern- 
ment for the past year, and to shape their policy 
for the coming one. 
to father some popular bill to make a name and 
please his constituents. If he makes two or thre® 
good speeches for or against the Governaient’ 


Our legislator does not need 


and votes right on all party divisions, he has 
done all thatisexpectedofhim. All really heavy 
bills are taken charge of by the Government. 
They put them in proper shape and see to their 
passage through the House. Bagehot has pointed 
out that what he terms the “elective” function 
of an English member of Parliament is much 


more important than bis legislativeone. Hesays: 


** At the end of balf the sessions of Parliament, 
you will readin the newspapers and you will 
even hear from those who have looked close at 
the matter, and sbould know better, ‘ Parliament 
has done nothing this session. Some things were 
promised in the Queen’s speech, but they were 
only little things; and mcst of them have not 
passed.’ Lord Lyndhurst used for years to re- 
count the small outcomings of legislative achieve- 
ment; and yet those were the days of the first 
Ww hig Government, who liad more to doin legisla- 
tion, and did more, than any other government 
The true answer to such harangues as Lord 
Lyndhurst’s by a minister should bave been in 
the first person. He should have said firmly, 
‘Parliament has maintained Me, and that was 
its greatest duty. Parliament bas carried on 
what. in the language of traditional respect, we 
call the Queen’s Government; it has maintained 
what, wisely or unwisely, it deemed the best ex 
ecutive of the English nation.’ ” 

The difference in the two systems is empha 
sized in the manner in which the two legislatures 
are regarded by the people at large. If I can 
judge from what I seein your papers, the assem- 
bling of Congress is looked upon with dread and 
anxiety. There is no telling what mischief it 
may beat. Your State Assemblies have grown 
to be a nutsance only to be tolerated once in two 
years. With us it is not so. The meeticg of 
our legislative bodies is looked forward to with 
eagerness, The Government has been doing a 


; The Nation. 


variety of things since the last session. It is 


believed to have several important matters t 
ask a Parliamentary sanction for Its op; 
nents are eager to get it before the House, t 


move for papers to 


anxious to see 


attack it 
lefence Is te be made f 
what has been done, and what new moves ar 


what 


to be made. Biennial sessions would not b 
dreamed of with us. Consequently our Parlia 
meutary sessions are animated and interesting 
and yet our statute-book shows but compara 
tively little legislation, BLUENOS! 
HALIFAX, April 7, INS4 
DIVORCES IN THE STATE OF THI 
MARRIAGE 
To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION 


Sir: In speaking of the bill reported by th 


Judiciary Committee of the Senate for the 
le ‘tion of 


statistics relating t 


divorce, you sav: ‘‘In nine cases out of tel 
when the time for divorce thes, id is not the 
State of the marriage to which apphesa is 
made, but some other State.” Something like 
this opinion is very common, though perhaps 
few venture to put the ratio so bigh as “tin mue 
cases out of ten.” 

A great deal of inquiry bas led me fora RN 


time to think that, except perha; 


treme West, the number of divorces granted 

persons who are not in good faith residents of 
the State where they seek divorce, 1s nm hexag 
gerated. A judge of Detroit has caused a care 


ful analysis to be made of the divorces grant 
‘ounty, Michigan, for the lust six 
Of the 150 couples divor 


in Wayne ¢ 
months of 1883 
that period, 48 were married in the city of De 


troit, and 36 others in Michigan. In this 
stance, then, S4 couples, or 65 per cent., w 
married in the State where they obtamed thelr 
divorce. According to the last census, al t 
one-half of the population of the county w 
born in the State 1 also tind that f these 
i350 were married in New York, % in Cana ‘ 
in Ohio, 4 in England, n Germany nl 


land, and 1 ‘‘ unknown,” and these numbers 
respond pretty well with the percentage 
habitants born inthese several countries 

we remember that Canadians are 1 


into the States both for marriage and div 








and that Detroit is especially wel! situated t 
invite them for these purposes, these figures ar 
surprising. They are the only statisties 11 
in which the place of the marriage is giv 
very important fact, and one easily obtained 
from the hbels for divorce, but f the w 
which we are lable to great er bott 
opinion and of action based iss pt s 
which may turn out to be largely wrorg 
course, this is but one county, and may be ex- 
ceptional, though I see n eason whv it sbould 
make an unfair showing in respect to the | 
in questi 

The evils from conflicting div aws ar 
grave epough, but [ find. on se'y questioning 
those best informed, that inties wi 
there are no great cities, most oft parties seen 
ing divorces are known to be residents in good 
faith. Foroby > reasons, the evilsare greater 
and more apparent the larger cities Butthes 
contain less than one-fourth the | lation I 
is a matter of con ation to all tmends of 
social order that Congress is likely to give us the 
facts on this important subject in place of the 

asses We bave all bad to make 

Your remark about the mischief due to the 
enormous number of courts authorized to grant 


re consideration than 


Yours, 
SaMveEL W. DIKE. 


divorces seems to deserve m 


has been given to the point. 









ALIEN SUFFRAGE AND THE FOUR 
PREN?TH AMENDMENI 
I iz | F Tue NATION 
S1 In} t li-tance traversed and put 
t s volved, the peacef Wand g of tt 
Nat s today ist remarkable than ‘tbe 
l v Wa y f tifteen ent s mg 
n rm er, its } signif i e | st t 
t ittle less 
Ou intry bows alv eath thes ® 
OXCURST Ve i ‘ and ‘ iY {1 
ig the iaws that invite f z s isha 
ir (sy ert s @ have gradua x: anuted 
the lore and greater pri res “ ave 
actually t he pa f giving right 
suffrage in thirteen States to aliens w bay 
sl } CRALLN ke ired t tat t t 
lis the el States itis xt 
S give 1 ea thes state by tt Sta 
( stit Lheit imies al t lata are 
Zivel nti { “ ta 
. 
s ry 
wire . ; 
‘ 
x 
— 
’ 
. \ \ ‘ 
S4S 
( x this ta “ tha eof 
t ! Stat ind twelve t of 
tr Sev s s i 1 to tl \ 
‘ S10 an 1 alized f N rs t 
vot that . . { the t ist a ba 
t f s s SIX ths after arriva } 
eight Sta \ it ter ary andi 1 
st two vears and six ths after arnva 
and aut Missourl @ { the al alifies 
this ripiss bv anv refel t ultimate 
i a it 
W w sider further that Florida and 
Georg i tt preseat Constitutions de 
termuiring t right of suffrage in 186s, Arkansas 
s S74, Alabama, Missouri, and Nebraska 
rs in is ( rado and Texastbeirs in 1-7 
and t sof the constitutional amend 
Ss ing the rights « f sutfrage in Min 
esota and Michigan are respectively 1S6S and 
7 when we sider these facts, and see how 
recently the whole question has been laid before 
the people in the ten States above mentioned, 
t rst do we begint ymprehend the strength 
f alien influence among us to day 
Some of these States have gone a step further 
in theil neessions to unnaturalized foreigners. 
Thev are eligible to either branch of the State 


Legislature in Alabama, Florida, Kansas, Min 


ta. Nebraska. and Wisconsin, and even to 


nes 
tl flice of Governor in Kansas, 
Romulus bimself did not bold out so many in 
cements immigration as Kansas does, for, 


while he opened his gates to everybody,“ and bo 
juestions asked,” he at least kept the governor 
sbipin bis own hands, 

Naturalized foreigners can vote in all the States 
immediatelv, or almost immediately, after re 
ceiving their naturalization papers. They are 
likewise eligible to all State offices. 

These privileges are conferred by the Constitu- 
tions of thirty-six States and by statute in two, 


viz.: New Hampshire and Vermont, 
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Massachusetts for a brief period interposed an 
interval of between vcaturalization 


and the ballot-box, but that was twenty years 


two years 


apo, 

Che second section of the Fourteenth Amend 
ment to the Constitution of the United States is 
interesting in this connection. It reads as fol- 
lows ° 

“But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, Representa- 
tives in Congress, the Executive and Judicial 
oflicers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied fo any of the 
male inhabitants of such State being twenty-one 
years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged except for participation 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.’ 

It is universally admitted that this section 
does not prevent the State’s making the pay- 
ment of poll taxes and other taxes a condition 
precedent to the right of suffrage, or limiting 
the suffrage by educational and property quali- 
fications, and no less universally admitted that 
it does prevent their withholding the ballot from 
a foreigner after naturalization, provided he 
complies with all the conditions prescribed to 
It were well worth while to 
determine whether the interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment in this latter particu- 
lar is correct, and it is unfortunate that of all 
the thirty-eight States only New Hampshire and 
Vermont can do so by simple act of legislature. 


native voters. 


Nothing of the sort, however, can be expected 
of New Hampshire, where the two parties are 
evenly matched and wary of new issues; but 
the Republicans command sucb an immense 
majority in Vermont that, were they so dis- 
posed, they might easily pass a suffrage law 
discriminating against naturalized foreigners. 
This done the matter would probably sooner or 
later reach the Supreme Court. 

It is vain to attempt to establish the old order 
of things by substituting in the Fourteenth 
Amendment the phrase nefive citizens of the 
United States for “citizens of the United States,” 
because the thirteen States favoring alien suf- 
frage would undoubtedly oppose such substitu 
tion, and it would thus be impossible to obtain 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the States re 
quisite for amending the Constitution. They 
would as successfully and more vehemently op- 
pose a Sixteenth Amendment excluding upna- 
turalized foreigners from the polls, yet such an 
amendment’it behooves us to have if the United 
States can cictate to the States at all in the 
premises. E. E. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 10, 1884, 


WALTER SCOTI’S PRESBYTLERIANISM. 
To THE EpriTror OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Maemillan’s Magazine for March, 1884, 
bas a very entertaining review, by Sir Francis 
Doyle, of Mr. Robert Ormsby’s recently pub- 
lished memoirs of the eminent English lawyer, 
Mr. James Hope-Scott, of Abbotsford. In dis- 
cussing Mr. Hope Scott’s union with the Roman 
Catholic Church the reviewer remarks: 


‘‘T cannot help smiling when I think how that 
gallant old Presbyterian, Sir Walter Scott, had 
he been suddenly called back, would have stared 
and grumbled to find himself surrounded in his 
beloved Protestant castle by a swarm of black 
gowns and tonsured heads.” 


It seems strange that a writer as familiar with 
literary history as the author of this review must 
be should have fallen into the error of supposing 
Sir Walter Scott to have been a Presbyterian. 
Apart from any direct statement, the indirect 
evidence of his attachment to the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church, which is in agreement in doctrine 


| burial service of the Church of England.” 





and polity with the Church of England, is very 
strong. Thus, after Sir Walter’s return to Ab- 
botsford during his last illness, Lockhart says 
that on a Sunday evening “ he heard the church 
service, and when I[ was about to close the book 
said: ‘Why do you omit the visitation of the 
sick which I added accordingly.” And at his 
funeral at Dryburgh Abbey, bis biographer says 
further, that “Mr. Archdeacon Williamsread the 
Sut 
in addition to this indirect evidence, it is express- 
ly stated by Lockhart that Sir Walter ‘‘took up 
early in life a repugnance to the mode in which 
public worship is conducted in the Scottish estab- 
lishment, and adhered to the sister church, whose 
system of government and discipline he believed 
to be the fairest copy of the primitive polity, 
and whose litanies and collects he reverenced as 
having been transmitted to us from the age im- 
mediately succeeding that of the Apostles.” And 
so it is quite apparent that though, in conse- 
quence of having been born of Presbyterian 
parents, Sir Walter was once a young Presbyte- 
rian, yet he certainly never was an ‘‘old Pres- 
byterian.” S. C. CHEW. 
BALTIMORE, April 8, 1884. 


“DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of March 6 the reviewer of 
Dr. Gebring’s life of Mozart says: ‘* Very cu- 
rious are the opinions passed on an earlier opera, 
‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ which has 
now almost completely disappeared from the 
stage, as its music appears too ‘ thin’ for modern 
taste. In 1782 1t was judged differently.” And 
he then quotes the well-known anecdote of the 
Emperor Joseph finding too many notes in the 
opera, and Mozart replying, ‘‘ Exactly as many 
notes as are necessary, your Maj-sty.” (This 
anecdote, by the way, is also told of Napoleon 
and Cherubini, the music in question being 
written in commemoration of the death of Gen- 
eral Hoche.) 

The statement made by your reviewer that 
*** Die Entfiihrung’ has now almost completely 
disappeared from the stage ” is very far from 
the truth, so far as the German theatres are con- 
It is given in Vienna with Frau Wilt 
as Constanze: the second bravour-arie has been 
cut out, and an aria from ‘** Cosi fan tutte” bas 
been given to Belmonte; between the first and 
second acts the ‘* Rondo alla Turca” in A moll 
is played, the instrumentation being by Her- 
beck. 

In Leipsic the opera is still given, and here in 
Berlin this winter it has been sung several! times 
with Lilli Lehmann as the heroine; and the Ber- 
lin critics, instead of finding the music ‘‘ thin,” 
rejoice in its freshness and exquisite grace. I 
have no doubt but that it 1s to be seen and beard 
in other German cities, but I cannot personally 
bear witness. Three or four years ago it was 
sung in London, Sembrich taking the part of 
Surely this is not an ‘‘ almost com- 
plete disappearance from the stage.” 

Your reviewer—perbhaps without intention— 
gives his reader to understand that “Die Ent- 
fiihrung” was not a success in a popular or 
artistic sense even in 1782. Saying that it was 
**judged differently ” then—i. e., that it was 
not considered ‘‘ thin ”—he quotes two slurs of 
the Emperor Joseph. Now this opera, given 
for the first time the 12th of July, in two days 
brought in 1,200 florins to the treasury. It was 
difficult to get a seat in the theatre at the rep- 
resentations. In October it was given for the 
benefit of the Grossfiirst, and Mozart, as he 
wrote his father in that month, sat at the cla- 
vier and directed, ‘finding it good to do so, 
partly because I can then wake up the orches- 


cerned, 


Constanze, 


tra when they nod a little, and partly because 
I can show myself as the father of my child to 
the nobility present.” Before this, in August, 
at Gluck’s wish, it was performed expressly for 
his enjoyment, and the old master gave Mozart 
many compliments and invited him to dinner. 
The opera not only gave Mozart a sure footing 
in Vienna, but it spread his fame throughout 
Germany, and Prague, Leipsic, Hamburg, and 
Berlin were as enthusiastic as Vienna, Goethe, 
in his correspondence with Zelter i., 121), tells 
of his own attempt to furnish a libretto for his 
friend Christoph Kayser to set to music, and, 
after speaking of the faults of their “ Singspiel,” 
called ‘‘Scherz, List, und Rache,” adds that all 
their efforts went for naught as soon as Mozart 
appeared upon the scene. ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung,’” 
he writes, ‘‘ knocked everything to the ground, 
and there was never afterward at the theatre 
any talk of our so carefully prepared composi- 
tion.” 

Jabn, in his *‘ Mozart’ (vol. iii., pp. 79-128, ed. 
1858), shows at length the importance of the 
‘*Entfihrung ” in the history of the growth of 
German opera, and in the appendix to the same 
volume are to be found specimens of contempo- 
raneous criticism, interesting in the extreme. 
It is a pity that the new English translation of 
Jahn’s invaluable work is a translation of the 
much-abbreviated second edition—a work per- 
baps more popular than the first, but of much 
less value to the musician. 

Your reviewer seems to have some respect for 
Weber as an opera composer, and it may inte- 
rest him to know that this same Karl Maria 
Weber, in a letter written in 1818, speaks of 
‘Die Entfiibrung ” as ‘‘ glowing with the wan- 
ton fire of youth—a creation very dear to me,” 
“I believe,” says Weber, “that in this opera 
Mozart’s artistic skill had reached its maturity, 
and afterward he only advanced in world-know- 
ledge. The world had a right to expect more 
‘Don Juans’ and ‘ Figaros’ from him; but, 
with the best of intentions, Mozart could not 
have written another ‘ Entfiihrung.’ ”"—Respect- 
fully, PHILIP HALE, 

BERLIN, March 24, 1884. 

[The statement that ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung” has 
‘‘almost completely disappeared from the 
stage ” was based on the fact that the present 
wriler, during a residence of more than four 
years (since 1876) in Munich, Berlin, Vienna, 
and other German cities, had not a single op- 
portunity to hearthis opera. Our correspond- 
ent’s evidence does not disprove our qualified 
remark. The Germans seldom allow works 
that were once popular to remain entirely neg- 
lected, but revive them at intervals for their 
historic interest, this being one of the useful 





_ the ‘* Mozart cyclus.’ 


| functions of a state-supported opera-house. In 


Vienna ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung” was revived in 
1880, together with several other operas, in 
* Neither here nor else- 


| where has it remained a regular ‘‘ Repertoire 


Oper,” iike ‘‘ Don Juan,” ‘‘ Figaro,” ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘* Lohengrin,” etc. The ‘Allgemeiner Deutsch- 
er Musiker-Kalender’ for 1884 gives a 
complete list of the operas performed in Ber- 
lin during the season 1882-3, in which 
‘* Figaro,” ‘‘Don Juan,” ‘‘ Schauspieldirec- 
tor,” ‘‘ Magic Flute,” and ‘“ Titus” are men- 
tioned with 7, 5, 3, 3, and 3 performances re- 
spectively. ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung ” was not given 
at all. The question as to whether the music 
is ‘‘too thin” is a matter of taste and opinion, 
The Berlin critics may ‘‘ rejoice in its fresh- 
ness,” but the Berlin critics have always been 
half a century behind the age, owing to the 
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fact that their operatic managers have from 
time immemorial always waited before accept- 
ing a new opera until all the other Germans 
knew it by heart, and even then they have not 
accorded it, in recent cases, anything more 
than aslovenly performance.—Ep. Nation. | 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Perhaps you will excuse my troubling 
you witha few words about classical education, 
when you learn that I (in common, apparently, 
with all other contributors) think that most that 
has been said on the subject has been very inade 
quate, Various writers take one side or the 
other, each for reasons of his own; but 1 have 
as vet seen no attempt to reconcile the claims 
offered by scientific and by classical training. 

This reconciliation can be best found, I think, 
in a historic examination of education, Abstract 
arguments, like those of ‘Teacher of German” 
in your issue of April 3, may weigh on one side 
or the other; but the true value of all systems is 
shown conclusively oniy by tbe experience of 
mankind, which s*eadily leads to the survival of 
the fittest in education as in everytbing else. 
Most persons will agree to this in the abstract: 
but the mistake yet commonly made, especially 
by the ‘‘votaries of the college fetish,” is to 
suppose that what has survived till now will con 
tinue unchanged. But if this question were put 
to the ‘‘votaries”: ‘‘Do you expect that in a 
million years or so from now, the millions of 
young then being educated will be still engaged 
ov Greek and Latin?” I fancy most of them 
would be somewhat startled and not inclined to 
answer in the affirmative immediately. Never 
theless, they constantly put themselves out of the 
line of historical advance by contendmg eitber 
that there should be no change, or that any 
change made should be toward increased study 
of the classics. The fundamental truth that 
education is relative only, is constantly over 
looked by the champions both of science and the 
classics. 

The fact is that the classics have been con 
stantly taking a lower place in the past, and 
it is plain that this tendency will continue 
in the future, for the reason that their value, 
great as it is, must grow less and less conspicu 
ous among the achievements of the world. An 
acknowledgment of this undeniable fact does 
not lead us, as many of the scientific champions 
imagine, to the conclusion that the study of 
the classics should be summarily discarded. It 
rather leads us to think that they should still 
have a large place in the study of the scholar 
and in the education of the young. 

To most readers will probably occur the fur- 
ther inquiry, Does this mean that a study of the 
classics should form a part, more or less con- 
spicuous, in each college man’s education, or 
only in the collective culture of the whole? 
There will be disagreement on this point: most 
of those who have witnessed only the ordinary 
system will probably take the former alterna 
tive. But it seems clear to your present corre- 
spondent that the inevitable tendency is toward 
increased divergence of individual pursuits. In 
the language of the great philosopher of Evolu 
tion, the tendency is ‘‘from an indefinite, inco 
herent homogeneity to a _ definite, coherent 
heterogeneity.” (A study of the first expression 
in its present application will repay classical 
‘‘votaries”.) A more tangible statement of it t 
those who, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, have an 
extremely “‘ indefinite” conception of this irre 
sistible law, is this: increasing specialization of 
employment must necessarily lead to divergence 
of preparation, And perbaps those to whom 











The Nation. 


this also is not convincing will perhaps see 
something in the analogy of education to com 
merce, in which the highest good results f 

uy a principle that will be as 
valuable in education as in the government of 


trade; 


Sree co efitton 
arbitrarily prescribed courses of study 
being strictly analogous to “protection.” Of 
course men like Mr. Arnold (who sett] 

Evolutionists by a quotation from Homer) will 
see nothing in this. But to some, as to me, the 
considerations hinted at appear decisive; and 
they are accordingly led to the conclusion tbat 
the classics should be elective, and in this is 
found the only possible reconciliation between 
With freedom of choice 
the demands of society for each kind of 


these opposing claims, 
ll 
ture will be met with the desired supply. In 
this university every one can testify to the 
excellent results of changes made in the wavy in 
dicated. 

A further inquiry may be su; 





its scope is too great for discussion here, How 


mre 
And to bow 
many branches of study will it extend It 


soon in education will this divergence ap 


college, bigh school, or primary * 


seems to me that this is a problem that merit 
great attention. My own opimion is that the 
adaptation to individual choice will gradually 
extend until it reaches the verv beginning and 
embraces all subjects. That, however, will cer 
tainly take a long time.— Yours respectfully, 

\ 


UNIVERSITY OF Micttigas, ANN ARBOR, April INS4 


Notes. 


JANSEN, McCiurG & Co., Chicago, bave nearly 
ready Nobl’s * Life of Liszt,’ translated by G. | 
Upton, with a portrait; and Topelius’s historical 
romance, ‘ Times of Linnwus,’ in the * Surgeon's 
Stories” series, 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press propos 
to issue a series of Old Latin Biblical texts fror 
manuscripts which are unpublished or hav 
been inadequately edited, all under the general 
superintendence of Professor John Wordsworth, 
of Brasenose College. The tirst of the series, ed 
ited by Professor Wordsworth, 
of Matthew according to the St. Germain MS.. 
numbered Lat. 11,555, in the National [brary 
at Paris, and marked g by Tischendorf. The 
editor is of opinion, from collation wirh ot! 
MSS., that the text is Old Latin, wit! rrections 
after the Vulgate. It offers a good deal that is 


gives the Gis 


interesting in its readings, its orthography, and 
its punctuation, and the satisfactory way 

which the editorial work is done puts its materia 
clearly before the student. The introduct 

and appendices give the history and characteris 
tics of the MS., 
marks, 
collated by his coad 


with valuable explanatory re 
It was highly esteemed by Bentley, and 
tor John Walker, and will 
be welcomed in this complete form by students 
of the New Testament text. 

We have received the third volume of Schaff’s 
‘Religious Enevelopadia, or Dictionary of Bit 
lical. Historical, Doctrinal, I 
wv, based on the Real-E 
Plitt, and Hauck’ 


reviewed in 


Funk & Wagnalls), already 





thes: lumns. This volume com 
pletes the work, in advance 
of the German ori 
ed the le 


the benet 


f the revised edition 





inal, which has not vet reach 
ter S. The American editor bas had 
t of several advanced sheets of that 
letter, but for the remaining titles he has had t 


use the last seven v 


. 
‘ 
i 


lumes of the first German 
Half of the third English volume, 
A new 
~ontributors is at 


iginal matter. 


tached, as well asa number of neatly -executed 
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t { vovages \ tition, the first 
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Dn t very i ha s, Rare 1 
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Mr. Winfred A. Stearns, Amberst, Ma 
will, if the requisite support be fortheomiu 
undertake the publication of a scientifi urnal 
under tt auspices of the Massachusetts Agricul 
tural College, It will be called the Jiufletin of 
the Nat t! History of the State of Massachu 
seffs, and will be exclusively devoted to the 


subject designated in the title 
With the July number the Ne wport Ilistorical 
Magazine will be converted into the quarterly 
Rhode Island Historical Magazine, with its old 
scheme retained and enlarged. Its proprietors 
are the Newport Historical Publishing Company, 
Le Francais, published monthly at R xbury. 


Mass., bv M. Jules Lévy, is by all odds the best 


educational French journal ever attempted in 
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| ! 
this country. It is now inits fourth year, but | the fertilizers reported on by our agricultural 


its support still seems to be inadequate. We 
cannot too strongly recommend it as an adjunct 
wherever French is taught. Not less than one 
copy should be taken in every school having 
classes in the language. Le Francais will not 
only assist in mastering idioms and provuncia- 
tion, but, thanks to the editor’s cultivated sense 
for selection, in forming tbe taste of the learner. 

The Publishers’ Weekly for April 5 is entirely 
a memorial number, embodying a sketch of the 
life of the late Frederick Leypoldt, the proceed- 
ings of the trade meeting in this city to take no- 
tice of his decease, bis prefaces to his chief un- 
dertakings, the words of praise and regret from 
many quarters, and a list of his publications. 
Add, besides, a steel portrait, not quite subtle 
enough to express the finer traits of Mr. Ley- 
poldt’s physiognomy, and a tribute to the late Ni- 
cholas Triibner, whose death occurred almost 
simultaneously with that of the American bibli- 
ographer. In the Weekly for April 12, Mr. R. 
R. Bowker announces that he will assume the di 
rection of this publication, keeping the same ex- 
cellent staff, and retaining the services of Mrs. 
Leypoldt. This is equivalent to saying that tbe 
Weekly will maintain its high character for ac 
curacy and independent usefulness, The supple- 
ment to the ‘American Catalogue,’ it is stated, 
will soon be pushed forward to completion. 


| Ostfresischen Sprache’ 


The April number cf Longmans’ Magazine con- | 


tains an account of the Macready riot in Astor 
Place, by an eye witness, Mr. W. C. Miller. It 
is written with greater fairness and fuller 
knowledge than any which has hitherto appeared 
in print in England. It notes without irritation 
the double part played by ‘‘ Ned Buotline,” and 
it sets forth succinctly the success of the Seventh 
Regiment in clearing the streets. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, whose ‘ Balladesand Verses 
Vain’ are soon to be published here by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, has accepted the editorship of 
the English edition of Harper's Magazine, as 
Harper’s Weekly informs us. 

Among the new periodicals which have come 
to our table is Wowapi, ‘‘a magazine devoted to 
the cause of the Indians.” It is, of course, pub- 
lished in Boston, the hereditary seat of pity for 
the aborigines. The typographical appearance 
is open and agreeable, but we find the contents 
somewhat too miscellaneous, and it is not clear 
just what audience is aimed at. It may be had 
of W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 340 Washington 
Street, Boston. Quite different in scope is No. 1 
of the Glasgow University Review (Glasgow: 
Wilson & McCormick), which is not greatly above 
the level of college magazines in this country. 
It has for a frontispiece an etcbing of the Old 
College gateway. 

The two volumes of ‘‘Stories by American 
Authors,” which begin the series of the Messrs. 
Scribner, have a taking exterior, their bright 
chrome cloth covers setting off well the black 
imprint. The press-work is not quite up to what 
we might expect. The size is well adapted for 
the coat pocket or satchel. 

A modest memorial of Newton Francis Whit- 
ing, late financial editor of the Evening Post, 
and for many years a financial contributor to 
the Nation, has been privately printed. It con- 
tains an excellent photographic likeness of Mr. 
Whiting. 

Parts 101-105 of the new ‘ Brockhaus’ Con- 
versations Lexikon’ (New York: L. W. 
Schmidt), which close the seventh volume of 
this valuable work, 
important biographical articles. 
spects they are above rather than below the 
average. Among the more significant articles 
is one on Secret Remedies (Geheimmittel, 
arcana), with a curious list of these, the price 





are singularly barren of | 
In other re- | 


and the ‘“‘ worth” being added as in the case of ! 


experiment stations. The series of articles re- 


lating to the Brain is extensive, and what is no- | 
ticeable here—so different from what must have | 
been the treatment fifty years ago—is that no | 


mention is made of phrenology in describing the 


localization of cerebral functions, nor is any | 


work on the brain earlier than 1857 cited. The 
Ear is another topic fully treated and illustrated, 
Under Learned Societies are given lists, use- 


| quality. 


ful if not exbaustive, for all the civilized world; | 


and again under Geographical Societies. Projec- 
tiles and Ordnance bave a good allowance of 
text and woodcuts, and another valuable list is 
that of general-staff maps for all nations. This 
warlike proficiency, by the way, would have led 
us to expect a more accurate account of the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg than is given here. We must 
further mention an interesting article on the 
German National Museum, and two on Geneva 
and Genoa, both accompanied by plans. Excel- 
lent colored maps of Northeastern France and of 
Frankfort and its environs are superadded. The 
volume ends with the letter G, Trade Organiza- 
tions being last among tae longer articles, 

It looks as if another instalment (the 22d) 
would complete the lingering task of Mr. J. ten 
Doornkaat Koolman, so conscientiously pursued 
for vears, in the making of bis ‘ WOrterbuch der 
(Norden: H. Braams), 
The two latest numbers carry the dictionary 
along to the aftix -wards, identical with our 
English affix, as are somany of the words which 
we here encounter—stoker, stop! stérk, stérm, 
strand, tide, twig, tip, top, top-mast, up, ete. 
Other fotms are but slightly disguised, as, stofe 
(stove), stOpe and stiip (stoop, of a house), stél 
(stool); stuttern, trampeln, twisten, upholden; 
tir-liren (tirra-lrra), ete. Here occurs also the 
familiar childish game of tik-tak-tuk, in which 
the “tick” refers to the checking or pointing off 
of the squares. Under swart we recognize the 
familiar proverb of pot calling the kettle black, 
in “de pot wil de ketel ’t ferwiten, dat hé swart 
is. 

“Flip” and three other of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
stories have just been published in a one-volume 
French translation by Calmann- Lévy, Paris. 

Tbe latest works by American authors 
which bave been added to the Tauchnitz Series 
are a two-volume selection of Poe’s tales and 
poems with yet another biographical sketch by 
the irrepressible Mr. John H. Ingram; Miss 
Howard’s ‘Guenn,’ and Mr. James's ‘Siege of 
London.’ Among the forthcoming volumes are 
Mr. James’s ‘ Portraits of Places,’ Mr. Howells’s 
‘Dr. Breen’s Practice ’ and ‘A Woman’s Reason,’ 
Mr. Crawford’s ‘Roman Singer,’ Dr. Holmes’s 
‘Poet at the Breakfast Table,’ and a new volume 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s. 

From J, H. Bufford’s Sons we receive two large 


and well-executed lithograpbic portraits, one of | 
Mr. Seth Low, Mayor of Brooklyn, an excellent | 


likeness, if a little younger in appearance than 
his Honor appears to-day, and the other of the late 





Wendell Phillips, which is rather a popular por- | 
| servatories of Paris, Neuchate!, Geneva, Vienna, 


trait than a subtle one. The likeness is unmis- 
takable, but not such as will commend itself to 
those who Knew Mr. Phillips intimately. 

We receive from C. Klackner, of 17 East Sev- 
enteenth Street, New York, an excellent large 
etching, by Mr. 8S. I. Ferris, of the late George 


be said of Mr. Ferris’s work is that he has given 


| the quality and spirit of the painter’s work in 


sincerity and with eminent skill. The remarque 
proofs are marked by a portrait of Mr. Fuller, 
etched in the margin of the plate. 

We have al3so from the same publisher an 
original wood engraving by Elbridge Kingsley, 
of exceptional size (12x17) and very remarkable 
It does not appear, however, thatthere 
is any gain in technical excellence to be obtained 
by this “ original” cuttingofthe block. Nature- 
study and art-study both gain by being separated 
where practicable, in the final record, aud Mr. 
Kingsley’s power as a designer does not appear 
from his wood engravings as of the first order 
by any means, while bis engraving cannot of 
course, as a whole, Le better than his drawing. 
The higher qualities of design are not to be got 
before nature, and therefore the engraving, 
which is only a translation of the design, must 
suffer with it from a practice which is not 
founded on the requirements of art. 

Hans Ellissen, bookseller in Leipsic, has issued 
a circular to German booksellers on the need of 
subject indexes to their trade catalogues, and 
enclosing a specimen of his own. Such indexes, 
he thinks, would cover a million titles, and be 
very useful. The Never Anzeiger thinks that 
the booksellers will not codperate, and that he 
might, with as much chance of success, under- 
take an index of universal literature. 

The desperate activity of the Bonapartist 
press in France is well illustrated by an amus- 
ing blunder recently committed by the Pays. 
An attempt is made to show that Paris is fallen 
from the high condition of splendor that for- 
merly characterized that city, into a mere abode 
of mud, bankruptcy, and licentiousness. In 
support of this position, Mr. George R. Sims, 
‘one of the most eminent writers in London,” 
is quoted as saying that ‘“‘Ichabod may be 
read on everything Parisian.” The editor of 
the Pays, apparently never having heard of 
‘* Ichabod,” seems to suppose that the eminent 
writer in London meant to use the word 
‘Ichaboe,’ and proceeds to append the explana- 
tion that ‘Ichaboe’ is an island off the coast of 
Africa, famous for its guano. It might be held 
that the force of the figure is not weakened by 
change. 

Professor Newcomb, who went out to observe 
the transit of Venus at Cape Town, South Afri- 
ca, in 1882, remained abroad during the spring 
and summer of the following year, in pursu- 
ance of orders from the Navy Department, to col- 
lect notes on recent improvements in astronomi- 
cal observatories, instruments, and methods of 
observation at the principal observatories of 
Europe. His report on this duty has lately 
been published as a Senate document, and con- 
tains detailed information of invaluable im- 
portance to persons who may intend to found 
new observatories, or to design or purchase new 
astronomical instruments. The establishments 
visited by Professor Newcomb, and from which 
his information was gathered, were the ob- 


Berlin, Potsdam, Leyden, and Strassburg, and 
the workshops of the Messrs. Repsold at Ham- 
burg. The great Vienna telescope, lately com- 
pleted for the Imperial Observatory at that 


| place by Mr. Howard Grubb, of Dublin, is the 


Fuller’s ‘‘Nydia,” rendering admirably such | 
qualities of Mr. Fuller’s art as can be put into 


white and black; but as this painter’. powers 
were eminently those of the colorist, it is impos- 
sible for any etching of one of his works to con- 
vey a satisfactory idea of it. The essay on the 


genius of Mr. Fuller, which accompanies the 
etching, is absurd, and mistakes alike tbe quality 
of Fuller’s genius and the function of the arts of 
painting and etching. The best thing that can 


largest refracting telescope in actual use at the 
present time, its object-glass having an aper- 
ture of twenty-seven inches, or one inch more 


| than the Clark telescope at the Naval Observa- 


| that of the latter. 


tory, Washington. Professor Newcomb’s report 
on the former instrument is principally in the 
nature of a comparison of its working with 
As a piece of mechanical 
engineering the Vienna telescope reflects great 
credit on its designer and constructor, but the 
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contrivances for the convenient manipulation 
and use of the instrument are in some regards 
defective. The figure of its object glass Pro- 
fessor Newcomb pronounces perfect, in so far as 
he could judge from the character of tbe images 
formed by it. Its color correction is less than in 
the Wasbington telescope. 


—A correspondent at West Point advises us 
of an obvious slip in our recent review of Mr. 
Lowell's ‘ Hessians,’ when we stated that only 
West Pointers could be officers in our army. 
This was said by way of extenuating the German 
practice a hundred years ago; and what we had 
in mind was the well known inconvenience and 
difficulty which are experienced among us in 
promotion from the ranks, when the material 
from which we recruit is so inferior to that 
which is graduated from West Point. 


—The annual systematic view of the German 
book-selling trade, presented by the Borsenbdlatt, 
afferds not only interesting evidence of the 
great literary activity of the German people, 
but also a valuable means of comparing the 
number of their literary productions with the 
pumber of similar productions in other coun- 
tries. The total number of works published in 
1883 was 14,802, as against 14,774in 1882. This 
increase of only twenty-eight appears in stmk- 
ing contrast with the increase of 754in Evgland, 
to which attention was called in No 972 of the 
Nation, But although the difference between 
one year and another in the German book trade 
is not so marked as in some other countries, it is 
only necessary to observe the great number of 
valuable books issued to be convinced that Ger- 
many is still entitled to be regarded as in a very 
empbatic sense the nation of book-makers. 
While the number of German works issued was 
no less than 14,802, the total number issued in 
Great Britain was only 6,145, and the number 
in the United States only 3,481. The difference 
appears not less significant when we carry the 
comparison into details. For example, in theolo 
gy, Germany published 1,504 books: Great Brit- 
ain, 704; the United States, 375. Inthe domainof 
history, Germany produced 795; Great Britain, 
414; the United States, 119. In medicine and 
hygiene, the number published in Germany was 
922; the number in Great Britain, 163; the num- 
ber in the United States, 211. But the greatest 
contrasts are in the number of works on the va- 
rious departments of education and belles-lettres, 
The total number of books classified by the 
American Publishers’ Weekly under the head of 
education and languages, is 197; the number in 
Great Britain, as given by the English Publish- 
ers’ Cireular, is 556; while the number in Ger- 
many, as given by the Borsenblatt, is no less 
than 2,500. To this last number, moreover, 
ougbt to be added, perhaps, 501 works that are 
classified as “Modern Languages and Old Ger- 
man.” In the field of fiction there is a note- 
worthy variation in the proportions that else- 
where prevail. Owing, doubtless, to the vast 
number of “pirated” cheap reprints in the 
United States, the number of American publica- 
tions under this head is 670, while the number in 
Great Britain is 349, and in Germany—evident- 
ly not so inviting a field for the ‘‘pirates”—the 
number is 1,207, In the literature of law and 
jurisprudence America produced in 1883 397 
works; Great Britain, 159; Germany, 1,501. 
Though the systems of classification are not 
quite uniform in the three countries, they are 
approximately so, and the figures leave no 
doubt that in nearly every branch of learning 
the number of publications in Germany is about 
twice as great as the number in Great Britain 
and the United States combined. Of the com- 
paratively small number of valuable books pub- 
lished in America, it would be interesting to be 


informed what proportion represents the work 
of American authors. No one can look over the 
statistics with care without being convinced 
that the year 1883 in the United States is distin- 
guished by the paucity of its contributions to 
literature. How far this is owing to the absence 
of an international copyright law is at least an 
interesting subject for thougbt. 


—In England a ‘Company of Authors" has 
been organized for the purpose of doing what it 
ean to bring about that happy day whea authors 
will not vex publishers, and publishers will not 
vex authors. That there is need of such a so 
ciety has been evident ever since Thomas Camp 
bell offered his famous toast to Napoleon Bona 
parte, ‘‘ because he shot a bookseller.” But it is 
not so evident that the English ‘* Company of 
Authors ” has madea good start. The prospectus 
does not show that the enterprise has enlisted 
any considerable number of the greater names 
of contemporaneous authors, and without such 
pames it is hard to see how any cousiderable 
be reached. Perhaps the fact of 
their absence is to be accounted for by the cir 
cumstance that the assistance promised by the 
Company is not needed by authors of the highest 
reputation. 


success Can 


Awong the aims of the new organi 
zation is to be noted ‘‘ the cultivation of mutual 
help between authors, so that the young and 
struggling writer may look for and obtain 
friendly guidance and counsel from those who 
already made their reputations.” The 
prospectus informs us that the Company will 
not only give the members information on all 
points connected with publication, butalso ‘ will 
assess the merits of any MSS. that may be sub 
mitted to them for inspection,” and “ advise on 


have 


all questions arising between autbor and pub 
Jisber.” It further intimates that the Company 
will endeavor to clear away much of the popu- 
lar ignorance as to the cost of printing, binding, 
and advertising, and as tothe best way of bring 
ing a work before the public. Conspicuous also 
among the aims of thesociety is ‘the united and 
strenuous endeavor by every possible means to 
obtain for English writers the justice of copy 
right in the United States.” Tne scheme to 
which the Company seems committed is that of 
Mr. Charles Reade, the substance of which is 
quoted with approval, and po stone will be left 
unturned ‘‘to awaken the nation toa sense of 
the injustice avd iniquity of the present ab 
sence of international copyright. ° 


—The aims of the “Company of Autbors” 
seem to be so emivently praiseworthy, thet it 
is not easy to withhold our best wishes for its 
success. It will doubtless do something to en 
lighten public opinion; but to suppose that it 
will bring about generally barmonious and sym 
pathetic relations between authors and publish- 
ers, by any means hinted at in the prospectus, 
is to leave out of sight not only the essential 
elements of correct business relations, but also 
ove of the fundamental characteristics of bhu- 
man nature. The real causes of dissatisfaction 
lie deeper than those assigned. The relations 
of authors and publishers are purely business 
relations, which are not conducted ordinarily in 
accordance with business principles. The au 
thor surrenders bis MS. to the publisher, and 
receives in return a contract which promises a 
certain percentage on the copies sold. When 
the first accounting is made, it is probable that 
in nine cases out of ten there is disappointment 
on the partof the author. The reason is simply, 
let us assume, that in a vast majority of cases 
the autbor’s first estimate of the importance of 
his work is greater than the importance attached 
toit by the public. But this causeof disappoint- 
ment could not be charged upon the publisher, 
if the publisher were to prove to the perfect 





satisfaction of the author that all the copies 
sold have been accounted for 
has only bis word or the wi 


The publisber 
rd of bis book keeper 
He has received what to the author is 
that is to has 
bad printed an edition the number of copies in 


to give 


an indefinite quantity ; say, be 


which the author has no means whatever of 
knowing, except from the publisher himself 
Che vicious nature of this general system is 


made clear by the simple statement that it af 
fords an opportunity for 
afforded perhaps in no 


whatever. 


cheating such as is 


ther business relation 


So long as this opportunity 


and so lovg as there is a hability to disappomt 


eXists 


ment on the part of authors, there will continue 
to be more or less of distrust and dissatisfa 
tion. 

‘The Teaching of the Twelve Aposties 
(Scribners), Greek text with trauslation by Pr 


fessors Hitchcock and Brown, of the Union 
New York 
valuable contribution ¢ 
of the sece 


cited among the apoervphal writtpgs by Euse 


Ological Semivary appears to be a 
the Christian literature 
nd century A work of this 
bius and Athanasius, and modern scholars had 
surmised its general character, but po teat of 1¢ 


was known. Last vear Philotheos Brvennios 


Metropolitan of Nicomedia, published the Greek 


text of a small treatise eutitled “AcSaye res Siteaa 
ArogroAws, from a manuscript of the eleventh 
century found by bit in Constantinople in 1s 

and from this the present tran-lation is made 
If we may accept itasa genuine production of 
the second centurv— and the internal evidence 
stropgly favors its genuineness t throws a cu 


which 


The ethica 


rious light on the way in Chrismanity 


was then conceived part of the tract 


follows in general the precepts of th 
the Mount and the 


differences: the Gold 


Sermon on 
Pauline epistles, but with a 
tewortby en Rule is 
f‘' Pray forthem 
* Fast for them 

almsgiving is regarded as @ ransom for sins 


few n 
put in negative form, instead 
that persecute you,” we have 


there is a definite warning against magi 


arts; 
and the methods of detecting false aposties and 
prophets are clearly stated: aso 


stile 


urning ap 
who stays three days at one house, or, on de 


parting, asks for money, or one who orders a 
meal in the spirit and then bimself eats of it, or 
one who does not what he teaches, is a false 


prophet. The ritual and governmental ideas 


are especially remarkable. The church officers 
spoken of are bishops and deacons, the ** bisbops 

being doubtless identical with presbyters or eld 
ers: 
ory of church government on. For bapti-m run 
ning water is preferred, though not held to be 
necessary; Whether then the method is by im 
mersion or affusion, is not clear. 
cannot be bad, warm is allowed: and in the ab 


but the statement is too curt to found a the 


If cold water 


sence of a large mass of water it is directed that 
the administrator pour water thrice on the head 
of the candidate. This makes pouring a recog- 
ized mode of baptism fifty years after the death 
of the last of the twelve Apostles. In the cele 
bration of the Eucharist the most noticeable 
thing is the complete absence of the idea of 
atonement; there is only thanks for ‘‘the hoiy 
vine of David thy servant, and for the 
life and the knowledge which thou hast made 
The 
conception of the rite is much less theological 
than that given by Justin in his First Apology. 
One is half disposed to think that our author was 
a Judaizer (he enjoins that the first fruits of 
wine-press and thresbing-floor and oxen and 
sheep, and the first of a baking of bread, and of 
a jar of wine or oil, and of money and clothing 


known to us through Jesus thy servant.” 


be given to the prophets, whom he calls ‘‘ your 
higbpriests’’—quite in the manner of the Old 
Testament) ; or that he belonged to some heretical] 
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However, it may be that he does not give 
He is not a 


sect. 
the whole of his Eucharist-ritual. 
philosopher like Justin, nor a man of cultivation 
like the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, but 
a plain exhorter, who is concerned only to teach 
righteous living. There may have been in bis 
mind vague theological ideas which he does not 
express. In speaking of baptism he says no 
thing of Justin’s bath of regeneration, but con 
fines himself to a bald statement of the outward 
We bardly, 


from the absence of the idea of atonement in bis 


ceremony. can therefore, infer 
account of the Eucharist that there were Chris 
tians of that day to whom thisidea was unknown 

a state of things very improbable for that pe 
riod, Moreover, he does seem to speak further 
on of © breaking bread ” as asacrifice. Thistract 
is to Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus as the 
Epistle of James to those of Paul—a simple, 
straightforward, earnest exhortation to upright 
life. Its Greek style is just what we 
should expect in such a writing in the middle of 
the second century. 
of the Christians agrees with that which we find 


ness of 
The picture given of the life 


in the works known to belong to that time: and it 
enables us to understand how thiscompact body, 
with its lofty, unbending etbical code, made a 
deep impression on the heathen community. The 
relation of our author to our present New Testa 
ment text is too large a question to enter into 
here. The translation is very well done. 

—QOne of the mest interesting illustrations of 
the underlying religiousness, if that word may 
be allowed, of the American people bas been 
shown within the last month by their reception 
of the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ A 
translation of the text, given by Harnackina 
German theological journal, attracted the at 
tention of the editor of a weekly religious jour 
nal in New York, who published an English 
translation of this German version. As soon as 
the text of Bryennios was received, professors 
in several institutions set about its republication 
in this country. The New York professors were 
first in the field with their edition of the Greek 
text, accompanied by a translation and brief 
comments. The Andover professors followed 
almost the next day with an independent trans- 
lation, and a scholarly critique. A 
prof ssor at once gave four lectures on the text, 
to a company of students augmented by a num 
ber of ministers, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Congregational, Quaker. A pastor in New 
Haven made the tract the theme of a pulpit dis- 
course on Sunday. Almost every daily and 
weekly paper, which has come under the writer’s 
eve, bas contained a longer or shorter article on 
the subject—one religious sheet closing its no- 


Baltimore 


tice, a column long, with the comatose remark, 
that the discovery will be of interest to students 
of church history, but to nobody else. A daily 
newspaper reports that twelve hundred copies 
of the New York reprint were sold the first day. 
In a Southern Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, a teacher of elocution was engaged to read 
aloud the tract to the members of the Society. 
Now, what does all this indicate? There is, as 
we have just shown, nothing reconstructive or 
destructive of Christian doctrine in the pam- 
phlet, There is notbing polemic or apologetic 
about it. 
indicated on some points a little more clearly 
than elsewhere, but there is nothing very de- 
cidedly to the advantage of any denominational 


The early usages of the Church are 


creed or polity. Why tben such eagerness in 
the American reception of this tract—so differ 
ent from the German or the English reception— 
so very like the reception accorded to the re- 
vised New Testament, eighteen months ago? Is 


it Hebraism, or is it Hellenism; is it American- 
ism, or is it Puritanism ! 


A sbrewd observer, to 





| 


whom we put the question, says, that Puritan- 
ism was essentially a rehabilitation of primitive 
doctrine, and to this he attributes this outburst 
of patristic zeal, On the other hand, the ex- 
treme ecclesiastical party, the Episcopal, has 
professed to be rehabilitating early usages. The 
Methodists also have aimed to be primitive 
So, too, the Irvingites. who be- 
lieved that the apostolic rule was restored. All 
these elements appear to be combined in giving 


Christians. 


an eager welcome to the document before us. 
At all events, it is obvious that however creeds 
may differ, there is still in this country the most 
profound interest in religious questions, ready to 
respond to any new and fresh utterance of 
truth, whether it be an apostolic statement 
reaching us through the historic telephone from 
a period seventeen centuries ago, or the fresh re 
statement of an evangelist of our own day. 


— Emanuel Geibel, whose death, at the age 
of sixty-eight, the cable announced a few days 
ago, was probably the greatest German poet of 
the present day, unless preéminence is to be ac 
corded to Friedrich Bodenstedt. The lives of 
the two poets, indeed, present many points of re- 
Both derived their early inspiration 
from travels in the East; both were tutors in 
the houses of Russian noblemen and subsequently 
became professors in the University of Munich: 
both acquired fame as translators from many 
languages only equalled by that of Rickert: and 


semblance, 


both vainly aspired to dramatic laurels commen- 
surate with those won by them in lyric poetry. 
But while none of Geibel’s productions achieved 
the renown and popularity of Bodeustedt’s 
‘Songs of Mirza Schatfy "—those unique pseudo- 
from the Persian—bis muse 
more varied than Bodenstedt’s. His ballads 
are among the finest in literature, 
taking rank, after Schiller’s and Goethe's, with 
those of Birger and Ubland. He translated 
equally well from the French, Spanish, Portu- 
modern Greek; and recently 
translations from Horace earned 
from a prominent German critic the 
mium that they occasionally even surpass 
the original, Geibel outlived the reproach 
made him in his earlier years of having been 
chiefly a ‘‘ladies’ poet,’ but bis songs never 
really fired the popular beart as did those of 
Ubland and Herwegh. Indeed, he’ had little in 
common with the ‘‘bards of liberty,” his fa- 
mous utterance, ‘‘I will not be the slave of 
liberty,” being characteristic of his reserve 
and conservatism; but the modern development 
of Germany found in him a warm and 
quent interpreter. 


translations was 


German 


and his 


published 


guese, 


enco- 


elo- 


—At the Normal College may now be seen the 
series of electrotypes of the select coins of the 
British Museum which have been purchased for 
the Numismatic Society, to whose cabinets they 
will return after a further exhibition in various 
places in this city. No form of art among all 
which the Greek genius has left us is so ser- 
viceable for art-education as its coinage. Its com- 
pactness, its variety (scarcely two known coins 
of any type being of the same die), the wonder- 
ful range of subject and variation in treatment 
of subject, its portraiture, symbolism, ideal- 
ism, its extraordinary power of rendering the 
largest qualities of plastic art in the compass of 
a coin, and the range of treatment of relief, 
from the lowest bas-relief to the highest, falling 
short of detached relief, are qualities which are 
combined in no other class of antique art pro- 
ducts. This series, furnished by the authorities 
of the British Museum at a less cost even than 


| that of some single original coins in the collec- 


tion, should form a part of every art museum in 
America, and not much out of place would it be 
in our Mint, if enything could be hoped for in 


the way of artistic design from the men who 
furnish what must be admitted to be the least 
| artistic coinage in the civilized world. The ma- 
| terial for study in the finer qualities of art, the 
composition of line and mass, the vivacity and 
movement of the figure, the subtle management 
of relief in this series, which make the great 
glory of Greek art, will serve as an educator of 
taste more potent than all our city museums and 
collections put together. There is an additional 
value, not the least either, in the ancient coin 
age of Greece, that it shows tbe rise and decline 
of art better than any collection of statuary, 
because it carries its chronology with it. 
present collection is divided into the periods of 


‘he 
coinage from 700 B. Cc. down into Roman times, 
and the four earlier periods, coming down near- 
ly to our era, will, so far as art is concerned, 
show all but its decay, and even the beginnings 
of that. 
riod are the coins of Tenedos and Lampsacus, 
Posidonia and Metapontum (of Magna Grecia) 
not to be surpassed in delicacy and purity of de- 
sign, and the last as showing the primitive man- 
ner of coinage at its best. In the second, the 
series of Elis, of Thebes, the lovely coins of 
Pheestus in Crete, of Naxos, Segesta, and Seli 
nus in Sicily, of Thurium, Velia, Metapontum, 
and Tarentum, in Magna Grecia, and the per- 
fection of Greek coinage from the cities of Am- 
phipolis, Cyrene, Opus of the Locrians, the Ar- 
cadian League; and above and beyond all, not 
only for its beauty, but for its range through so 
many periods, the Syracusan series, will delight 
as well as educate all students. In the fourth 
period the portraits are the great attraction, 
and form the chief value of the epoch. Numis- 
matic portraiture probably begins with the coin 
of Philistis, Queen of Hiero IL. of Syracuse, and 
ends, as art, with the later Kings of the Mace- 
donian dynasty of the East, that of Lysimachus 
being perhaps the finest, though as type of 
beauty a choice coin of Philistis bears the palm 
of all, earlier or later. The adaptation of the 
character of the coinage to commercial uses is 
well shown in the modification of the character 
of the relief, passing from the high, full mod 
elling of the second and third periods to the flat 
coins of the fourth and succeeding, fit for pack 
ing into rolls, when money 

enough to be sent in large sums. 


Of special interest in the archaic pe- 


became plenty 
This series in- 
cludes coins of the Pheenician cities, Carthage, 
Tyre, Sidon, etc., as well as the Hebrew shekel. 
It is but a sample of the numismatic art which 
has come down to us, however. An eminent 
Italian collector has about 300 ditferent types of 
the didrachm of Tarentum alone. 


—Dietrich Reimer (Berlin) sends us an atlas 
of Mykene and environs, with two large maps, 
one of the city (17x22 in.), showing the excava- 
tions of Schliemann, and the other (19x21 in.) 
the city with the surrouvding country as far as 
the Heron, and including the ‘‘Mount St. 
Elias” (Helios), where are some remains of a 
Pelasgic temple and hieron. To say that the 
maps are the work of the German Staff is to 
assure their complete fidelity and topographical 
value. That the archwological indications are 
not of the same value is clear from the charac- 
terization of the structures about the monument 
excavated by Schliemann: the rude walls which 
surround and counect the ellipse of that struc 
ture with the preéxisting city wall being de 
scribed as Cyclopean—a term equally applied 
to the city wall itself. The former are simply 
barbarous stone constructions, with no special 
technical character, and enclosing material bor- 
rowed from the ruined city, and are not to be 
classed with its original structures, being clear- 
| ly of long subsequent date. The identification 
in the map shows that the authors had no recog 
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nition of the technical distinctions between the 
various forms of structure which abound in the 
vicinity of Mykeve. Apparently all the rough 
stone walls in the section delineated are in- 
discriminately marked ‘‘ Cyclopean,” although 
many of them are clearly nothing but terraces 
to bold up the arable land, and belong to all 
epochs except the most modern. This want of 
accurate classitication of the remains of wall 
structure is unfortunate, as on it must depend 
the determination of the archzeological position 
of avy given fragment. The postern gate of 
Mykene, again, is placed at the bottom of the 
recess in the wall, while in fact it is at the open- 
ing of it; and the portion of wal! which flanks 
it on the north, and is described as a tower, is 
simply the wall sufficiently thickened to stand 
alone, and faced on both sides, as they are both 
exposed, with worked stone. The explanatory 
hand-book which accompanies the atlas con- 
tains an admirable map of the entire Argolid, 
including Nauplia, Corinth, etc. 
—o——————————EE 
THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—L. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples; founded mainly on the materials col- 
lected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., President of 
the Philological Society, with the assistance of 
many scholars and men of science. Part I.— 
A—Ant. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
THE first instalment of a great and long-desired 
work has finally made its appearance. Origi- 
nated in 1857, carried on for some years and 
then practically abandoned, resumed again in 
1879, 1t has seen, since the time of its inception, 
nearly a generation of men pass away before 
the first fruits of the immense labor expended 
upon it could be offered to the public. The de- 
lay, while in certain respects it has been annoy 
ing, is not on the whole to be regretted. It has 
been advantageous on many more accounts than 
those which would necessarily be implied in the 
opportunity given to embody the knowledge 
which has accrued in the interval. Severer 
methods of investigation and higher ideals of 
requirement now exist than did twenty-five 
years ago. Stores of information practically 
inaccessible then are now laid open. The ex- 
tensive dictionary of German, begun long be- 
fore this one was even contemplated, bas, to be 
sure, bardly got beyond the middle of the alpha- 
bet ; but, during the period under consideration, 
a great work of lexicograpby bas been com- 
pleted in tbat foreign topgue from which the 
English speech has borrewed a large propor- 
tion of its words. Not merely is the informa- 
tion the latter contaias of especial importance, 
but the methods it employs furnish a standard 
to be imitated and, if possible, to be surpassed. 
Again, without intending to express any disre- 
spect for the men who bave bad charge of this 
undertaking in the past, it is safe to assert that 
the present editor is in many points far better 
equipped for the work than those who conceived 
it and fur atime carried iton. These various 
advantages bave far more than counterbalanced 
the disadvantages of the delay. It is an act of 
simple justice to say that if this lexicon is com- 
pleted on the plan on which it has been begun, 
it will take equal rank as regards its intrinsic 
excellence with the two great works published 
or publishing in French aod German, and in 
many matters of detail will be superior to them 
both, 
Such a statement implies more than it directly 
asserts, 





The difficulty of preparing a lexicon is 
far greater in the case of English than in that of 
any modern cultivated tongue. Tne other lan- 
guages of Europe are comparatively homoge 


neous. The words they have ad } ted from fo 

reign sources are limited in number; and, more 

over, they have been largely introduced duri:g 
periods when it is a matter of no special diffi 

culty to trace their history and development 

Not so with the English. It is not merely that 
its ordinary vocabulary is, to begin with, half 
Teutonic and balf Romance: in each case these 
two elements have been subjected to peculiar 
influences that do not affect the character of any 
Teutonic or any Romance tongue elsewhere. The 
French that was carried over to England by the 
Conquest diverged in time not merely from the 
French of Paris, but from its parent dialect of 
Normandy. The Low-German that wasbrought 
to Britain by the English sustained more or less 
modification, and received more or less admix 

ture, from the speech of the Norse invaders and 
settlers. In addition to this, the restless race 
that speaks our tongue bas, during the various 
periods of its history, come into contact with 
almost all the peoples of the earth. There are 
few of them from which it has not borrowed 
some vocables that have finally become part of 
the common stock of communities scattered over 
the habitable globe. 

This state of things of itself renders the task 
of preparing a dictionary of English one of spe 
cial difficulty. When to itis added an immense 
literature which, in one form or another, runs 
back more than a thousand years, the task as 
sumes enormous proportions, In this work the 
editor sets out to include all words that have 
been in use since the middle of the twelfth cen 
tury. Up to the fitteenth century all dialectic 
forms and variations are registered. After that, 
it is only the literary speech that is regularly re 
corded. The work when cempleted will be, ia 
consequence, a dictionary of early English as 
well as of modern English. It is only the special 
student who will fully appreciate the immense 
labor of registering the numberless forms in 
which words appeared in the various dialects 
during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. Still, the ordinary reader can get 
some conception of the drudgery gone through 
in collecting, as well asthe knowledge and accu 
racy required in condensing, such a mass of in 
formation, by consulting the variant forms un 
der, for instance, abide and ambassador. This 
point needs to be emphasized, because, 
work of this kind involves extraordinary t 


while 

iiu 
its preparation, it is packed away inso little 
space as to escape the attention of most. 

Even witbout regarding these variant forms, 
the number of words recorded is something for 
midable. The part published ends with the suffix 
“-ant, and its 852 pages embrace, according to the 
statement found in the preface, 8,505 words. A 
comparison with the corresponding portion of 
Webster will give a more definite conception as 
to the scale on which the present work is planned 
and carried out. The number of wards in Web 
ster under the Jetter A upto antarea littleshort 
of 8,550, and they cover fifty-six pages. This 
proportion may not hold through the rest of the 
alphabet, but if it does, the words included in 
the present dictionary will be nearer 300,100 
than the 200.000 that have been generally fixed 
as the approximate number. One specially in- 
teresting feature is also to be noted. The earliest 
and latest known instances of the occurrence of 
a word or of the sense of a word are always 
date of each. These in- 
he subject to great revi 
f the discovery « 


given with the exact 
stances will inevitably 
sion, in consequence f still ear 
lier or later forms or usages that are sure to be 
yo bere contained asa 
basis upon which to proceed: bnt even now their 
value is as great as their interest, and tbe latter 
it is bard to overestimate. 

There are three things in which the excellence 


made with the informati 






of adic 


tionary 
choice f 
and the definiti 


mainly consist 
words, their derivation and history 
ns of their meanings, with is 
Phat the 


it is fairly sut 


trative quotations 
that 
criticism, we shall bave occas 
Yet in all three it 


standard of achievement Errors of detail w 


present Work {3 
not perfect ject to some 
n to show hef 


we finish reaches a high 
be pointed out in future , new light will make 
clear what is now imperfectly understood | [ 





the general features are not likely 


any material alteration. This is especially true 
of the department of etymology This port 
of the work, abounding as it does in words f 
the Romance element, has indeed 


presented 
special difficulties. Still, s« 
eminently satisfactory It is full where 
that it should be full 

has 


sirable On the 


hand, it avoided with a wise restraint 

tracing of words to primitive hypothetical tl 

European roots— which seems to us a set 

fect in Professor Skeat’'s very excellent ‘ty: 

We cou 
the editaor 


as part of the history of the words, some is 


logical Dictionary.’ Lhave wiste 


one or two cases that had give ’ 


trations of those excesses in derivation in w h 
the scholar of the sixteenth and severnts 
centuries fairly rmioted We instance the ‘ 
mology of almanac given in Verstegan’s °K 


tution of Decayed Lotelligence.’ 


“They used to nygrave * writes V erste cao, 
“upon certain squand sticks about a foot in 
length the courses of the mons of the 
whole year, whereby thev could al@ays cer- 
tainly tell when the new moon, full moon, and 
changes should bappen, as also their festival 


days: and such a carved stick they called al 
rion aght, that is to sav al-mon Aeed--to wit, 
the regard or observation of all the moons 


And bere bence is denved the name of alma 
pac.” 

Now this is certainlv a very decayed soi f 
intelligence, but if seems to us to enter lagiti 


mately into the plan of a work which is largely 


taken up with recording the decayed ignorance 

of the past about words 
Etymology is a subject, however, which is in 

opment, and this part 


of tbe work can be dismissed with the statement 


a constant state of deve 
that what is found recorded bere is fully up to 


the present level of knowledge W ben we come 
to wonls and detiniti 


for 


sider in some 


ns, there is ampler field 


d what we are disposed to con 


cases as mistaken fault tinding. 
uld contend 


bere, 


likely editor w 


It is not 
that the vocabulary 


th 


jOUugd It be, 


ontained immense 
Five thousand au 
rk, but English 
included in this dictionary 
No 


words 


Is *Xbaustive 


thors bave been read for this 4 
3 


authors of the grade 
number many more than tive thousand, 
one need fear that a great 
does not still remain to be 


from writers of an 


harvest of 
gleaned, especially 
inferior class. The hepa, 
indeed, of finding terms not included in it seems 
already to bave stimulated many to examine 
obscure works that have probably never, been 
read before during the present century, and are 
likely never to be read again. But this state of 
things is full justification for the course which 
the editor bas been somewhat criticised for tak- 
ing. He has admitted into the dictionary all 
words occurring in previous dictionaries, even 
when found nowbere else avd apparently mere 
It is 
unsafe to reject them, however, until the whole 


coinages of the individual lexicographers. 
field of our literature has been gone over care 


fully and it bas been shown by an exhaustive 
process that the word was never used in our 
speech. 

Again, we are disposed to say that the enti 
eism which has found fault with the numerous 
technical this first part ts 
hardly justifiable. That they are numerous, and 


give at times an extraordinary appearance 


words included in 
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the page of a so-called English dictionary, can- 
not be denied, But this is a point upon which 
there must always be the widest difference of 
opinion, because the technical vocabulary of an 
educeted map is profoundly affected by his pur- 
suits and hisassociations. Terms which seem to 
one person little less familiar than the words 
which are the expression of universal thought 
or f- eling, may be to another not much removed 
from uuintelligible gibberish, No one man can 
judge as to the propriety of introducing tecbni- 
cal words. Absolute discretion in this respect 
must be left to an editor, because he has better 
opportunities than any one else to meet the 
views of wide ciscles. He may make mistakes, 
but be is not so likely to have made them as the 
man with a more limited range of vision, who 
ceusures him for introducing words be himself 
bas never seen or heard before, and never ex- 
pects to hear or see again. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


By Dr. 
1883, 


Music in England.— Music in America. 
F. L. Ritter. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


PrRoFEsSOR RITTER bas added to hjs previous 
valu«ble works on music these two volumes on 
musical history in America and England, which 
will be read with general interest. 
refreshingly free from pedantic, stilted phrase_ 
oloey, while the facts and opinions are express- 
ed 1n a lucid style and witb commendable frank- 
ness. The author does not content himself with 
a dry enumeration of events, but continually 
discusses the social aspects of his topic. His in- 
tention at first was to write only the history of 
musical development in America, but be soon 
came to the conclusion that a short preliminary 
volume on England would greatly facilitate 
comprehension of the early epochs The first 
volume accordingly discusses the English ballad 
ard Gregorian chant in their relation to nation- 
al taste: the early contrapuntists; the composers 
of the Elizabethan epoch; tbe decline of musical 
art onder Puritan rule; music in the Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Calvinist churches; the English 
cathedral service; English psalmody; and the 
history of opinions regarding musical zsthetics 
(abont 60 pages), which may be regarded as a 
valuable supplement to Ebrtich’s history of mu- 
sical wsthetics in Germany since Kant. Much 
good would result if every clergyman in the 
country would read tbis first volume, which, 


not because it gave pain to the bear, but because 


They are | 


the author hopes, ‘‘may possibly contribute to- 


wards removing the unreasonable prejudices 
entertained by many church members aguinst 
music as an art: most of these prejudices are 
based on inherited traditional misunderstanding, 
or complete ignorance of tue subject in ques- 
tion.” 

In America the history of music does not be- 
giv, as in Europe, with legends of Mercury and 
tortoise shelJs, but with the attitude towards it 
of the early Puritans. To them belongs the cre- 
dit of baving killed all musical spontaneity and 
originality in England up to quite recent times, 
and of baving prevented the present generation 
from enjoying the works of a school of music 
which would doubtless have been as distinct 
and national in its flavor as the music of Italy, 
Germany, France, Hungary, and Poland. The 
germs were there, but fanaticism killed them. 
To psychologists a more remarkable problem 


it gave pleasure to the spectators. Perhapsina 
similar way they, in their hearts, objected to 
music because it added to the happiness of its 
lovers, not because they considered it antago- 
pistic to religion. Doubtless, also, an impotence 
of judgment must be taken into consideration— 
an inability to look at music apart from the 
frivolous surroundings with which it was often 
associated. Whatever may be the causes, the 
struggle of liberalism against ignorant prejudice 
presents many curious phases, which Dr. Ritter 
describes in the first chapte:s of his second vol- 
ume, so that they possess a special interest even 
if the crude and incorrect religious tunes of the 
period in question can hardly be said to come 
under the head of music proper 

In so far as music was tolerated in the early 
part of the last century, it was of a very pecu- 
liar quality. Only a few artificial tunes were 
allowed. and any innovation was regarded as 
sinful, just as among the ancient Egyptians. 
It was urged that time was wasted on music ; 
that it was a contrivance to get money ; that 
the names of the notes were “ bawdy, yea blas- 
phenious” (!) ; that the tolerance of regular sing- 
ing would lead to the introduction of sinful in- 
strumental music—this being allowed much 


later than vocal music, probably because the 


latter alone was capable of redemption through 
being wedded to religious words. And when 


we read how music was performed in those 


days, we do not wonder that many considered 
it the invention of the Evil One. One writer re- 
marks that ‘‘ we used to have some people sing- 
ing a note or two after the rest had done. And 
you commonly strike the notes, not together but 
one after another, one being half-way thro’ the 
second note before his neigbbor has done with 
the first.” ‘‘Some singers,” we are told, ‘‘ drawl 
out their notes beyond all reason ; hence in con- 
gregations ensue jarrs and discords, which make 
singing rather resemble howling.” Sometimes 
the notes were so much prolonged that, says 
Thomas Walter, ‘‘I myself have twice in one 
note paused to take breath, and be- 
sides no two Men in the congregation quaver 
alike, which sounds in the Ears of a Good Judge 
like tive bundred different Tunes roared out at 
the same Time.” The climax was probably 
reached in the case where a minister, after a 
bad performance of his choir, read another 
psalm, and said, ‘‘ You must try again, for it 
is impossible to preach after such singing.” 

For a long time tbe psalm-tune writers, Bil- 
lings and his followers, bad everytbing their 
own way, and it was not until the introduction 


| of Italian and German musicians that good 


music began toobtain a footing. To-day traces 
of the psalm-tune epoch are to be found in our 
cities, while in country towns, East and West, 
it still retains much vitality, as is shown by the 
enormous quantities of (mostly trashy) Sunday- 
school and church music-books that are manu- 
factured and sold every year. In our largest 
cities, the foreign element bas slowly but surely 
made an impression. The Italians introduced 
the taste for highly-spiced and beautiful solo 


| singing, and the wealth of the New World has 


bas never presented itself than the explanation 


of this violent antagonism towards a harmless 
and refining art. A reaction against the exces- 


sive frivolousness of a pre-Puritan epoch is 
generally given as the cause, and this is evident- 
ly allied with the medieval ascetic habit of | 
condemring every pleasure as sinful. The Puri- 
tans, it has been said, condemned bear-baiting 


always attracted the most famous European 
singers in such large numbers that it bas at 
last resulted in their being more incisively and 
severely criticised on this side of the ocean than 
on the other. The love for choral music of a 
worldly kind was introduced by the German 
Mdnnergesang-Vereine, and such early Ame- 
rican choral associations as tbe Handel and 
Haydn in Boston. Orchestral and chamber 
music came to us entirely from the Germans, 
and how much it has remained confined to them 


| could not be more strikingly shown than by the 


fact that when Mr. Theodore Thomas at the 


present day addresses an orchestra of 100 or 150 
| men, he uses the German language. 


There is, 
however, now growing up a generation of young 
American pianists, organists, and other instru- 
mentalists, who are destined at no distant 
time to compete successfully with their Ger- 
man teachers; and, as for song, it is well 
known that Italian vocalists have become very 
scarce, and that Europeans bave lately taken a 
great fancy to American singers, who may ulti- 
mately succeed in finding honor in their own 
country too, 

Dr. Ritter gives detailed accounts of the ear- 
liest vocal and instrumental societies established 
in this country. To what factors he assigns spe- 
cial importance may be seen from the titles of 
the five periods into which hedivides his history, 
viz.: Puritan Psalmody; Tbe First American 
Composers; Establishmeut of the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society, 1815; Introduction of Ita- 
lian Opera, 1825; Establishment of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, 1842; Civil War. 
Among the most valuable features of the book 
are the tables giving a list of the most impor- 
tant works performed each year by the societies 
bere mentioned and some others. By far the 
most significant individual factor in the devel- 
opment of music in America hardly receives suf- 
ficient attention. We mean Mr. Theodore Tho- 
mas, to whom only a page and a-half are devot- 
ed, whereas in proportion to his influence a 
whole chapter would not have been too much. 
Ever since he came to this country, almost forty 
years ago, Mr. Thomas has devoted his time and 
remarkable powers to the object of arousing 
an interest in good music. His standard was 
so high and his opposition to clap-trap and bum- 
bug so determined, that mavy were his disap- 
pointments, such as would have crushed a less 
energetic person. But he persevered, and to-day 
he stands recognized as one of the greavest con- 
ductorsof the century and the most prominent 
musical figure in America, When he gave his 
famous symphony concerts in opposition to the 
Philharmonic Society, that association found 
that the only way out of their difficulties was to 
make a bold move and capture the general bim- 
self of the opposing army; and with bim at the 
head this soviety in a short time became the 
equal of any European orchestra. Mr. Thomas 
not only, throughout bis career, bas endeavored 
to educate the metropolitan taste for classical 
and modern music, but bas travelled with bis or- 
chestra all over the country, and thus produced 
ap effect which is simply incalculable, since it is 
well known that nothing stimulates musical en- 
thusiasm and a determination to study so much 
as the bearing of a perfect performance. Mr. 
Thomas’s performances, too, have differed widely 
from those of most other travelling compapies. It 
is customary to produce a new play or operetta 
in the metropolis with a good cast, a fine chorus, 
and a fair orchestra, so as to securea long “run” 
and the favorable verdict of the press. Then the 
company is split up into several new ones, infe- 
rior performers are quietly substituted, and 
then sent north, south, west, and east to entertain 
provincial audiences, who must often wonder 
what those New York critics (whose articles are 
used as advertising puffs) could mean by prais- 
ing such performances and such pieces, which, 


| of course, lose all their good qualities by being 


thus misinterpreted. Mr. Thomas’s procedure is 
very different from this. He does not, indeed, 
take his full orchestra into the country, but he 
takes as many as are needed, and they are the 
same men as are heard in New York, and all 
trained to perfection, or as near it as circum- 
stances permit. 

Of musical humbug there is unfortu ately a 
great deal in this country. As Dr. Ritter ob- 
Serves, ‘“‘some cities, and especially the rural 
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districts, are still the fat pastures on which an 
army of musicai charlatans, ignoramuses, and 
cunning adventurers feed, under the names of 
convention conductors, leaders, organizers, lec- 
turers, teachers, performers, &c.” They pro- 
fess to teach composition in a dozen lessons, 
singing or piano-playing in a month or two, 
and other atrocious impossibilities. Professor 
Ritter says he has a fund of amusing anecdotes 
and experiences illustrating the state of musical 
culture in America, which be promises to pub- 
lish in a future volume of a more autobiographb- 
ical cast. He has been criticised for omitting 
from his book the names of the more prominent 
American composers of the present day. But in 
the preface he states that he is engaged ona 
‘Dictionary of American Music and Musicians,’ 
in which ample atonement will doubtless be 
made; and as all genuine artistic composition 
is of very recent date, it need net necessarily 
be included in a history of music. The only 
genuine American composer, whose songs are 
not mere outgrowths of European schools, is 
Stephen C. Foster. To bim several appreciative 
and interesting pages are devoted, in which the 
relation of bis compositions to the Southern ne 
gro melodies pointed out. It is, indeed, a 
singular fact that these slave-songs are the only 
indigenous tunes we have. Folk-song there is 
none in America, and the author is inclined to 
attribute this also to Puritan influence ; for 
‘*from the hearts of such people, in whose eyes 
an innocent smile, a merry laugh, was con- 
sidered a sin, no naive, cheerful, sweet melody 
could possibly spring.” 


is 


Travels in Mexico, and Life Among the Mexi- 


cans. By Frederick A. Ober. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat, 1884, 
Mexico from the Material Standpoint. By 


Alexander D. Auderson. Washington: A. 
Brentano & Co,; New York: Brentano Bros. 
ISS4, 
Mr. OBER'S book will hardly escape being con- 
sidered belated. Five-sixths of it, as he tells 
us, was ready for the press a year ago, being 
based on the observations of a journey in ‘SI 


‘’s2. ‘But perceiving a greater need of the pub 
lic for full and authoritative statements re- 


garding the resources of Mexico, and descrip- 
tions of the border region, . . . he Jaid aside 
his manuscript for a while and essayed another 
journey southward.” It that the 
delay was but poorly made up for by the ad- 
ditional 100 pages which resulted. There is a 
tide in the affairs of books of this sort which it 
is well to take at the flood—certainly so if the 
main hope is to be led on to fortune by large 
If Mr. Ober could have foreseen that, be- 
tween the time of his journey and the time of 
his publishing, no less than fifteen books on 
Mexico would appear in English, some of them 
excellent pieces of work, it is probable that he 
would have been less indifferent to the growth 
of the beard in the shaving. As it is, he has al- 
lowed the field to be occupied by several dan 
gerous competitors for public favor, and has 
permitted the lapse of time to vitiate some of 
his statements, [t is rather antusing, for in. 
stance, to find him saying (p. 209) that he does 
‘not fear to predict for 1883” a coffee crop of 
10,000,000 pounds, This, for a book published in 
Iss4, is a specimen of ex-post-facto prophecy 
quite after the heart of Kuenen. 

Yet this unfortunate delay in publication 
ought not to blind us to the solid merits of the 
book. Its mechanical execution is altogether 
admirable, in fact sumptuous. The letter-press 
has that clearness and accuracy—if we except 
occasional slips in the Spanish, for which we pre- 
sume Mr. Ober must bear the responsibility— 


seems tous 


sales, 








| 
| 


which we are accustomed to expect at the hands 
of the University Press. Of the 1) illu 
nearly all of the new ones are good, some real 
gems, while the reproductions have at least the 
charm of old friends. The style is not 
as clear as one could wish, and sometimes drops 
into vulgarisms which may bave been due to too 
greatintimacy with the writer's friends the 


strath 


ns, 


always 


en 
gineers ; but, on the whole, is smooth and varied 
There are passages giving striking descriptions 
“In 
the world can you pass so rapidly from 
zone, from the of the 

tropics to the region of perpetual winter, from 


Take this as an instance: country in 
to 


heated 


no 
me 
blazing shores 
the land of the palm and vine to that of the pine 
and lichen—for in twenty hours this can be ac 
complisbed, and the traveller may ascend a snow 
peak with the sands of the shore still upon his 
shoes.” Who that has ever committed bimself 
to the tender mercies of a Mexican ‘royal road” 
can fail to appreciate the following recipe for 
its manufacture? ‘* Take of 
lanes, cut ditches across it, dig deep pits in it, 


one our country 
demolish a stone wall and cast it into the centre 
of it, run a few streams through it, 
the whole over so that one can hardly keep bis 


and slush 
footing on it, and you have a Mexican country 
road in the rainy season.” 

Mr. Ober’s accuracy, where be is not out of 
and his close ot 
servation has bit upon many characteristic traits 
of Mexican life which tourists of less keen vision 
have passed over. 


date, is bighly commendable, 


He makes the curious mis 
take of putting the great Judas festival on Good 
Friday (p. 202), when its universal designation. 
Stibado de bis 
error. He is wrong in saying that ‘* no grave can 


Gloria, should bave taught bim 
be held longerthan for a certain term of vears 
Of the eleven cemeteries of Mex 
City, all but one sell lots “a perpetuidad.” Our 
author's botanical and archwological attainments 


page 265), 


stand him in good stead, and yield many an in 


teresting identification. He does not, however, 
make good his somewhat boastful claim to bave 
‘‘enumerated and particularly described all the 


principal ruins and groups of ruins in Mexie 
(p. 323, note). There are important ruins, within 
a day of Mexico City, which he does not men 
tion. 

The first part of the book, which ree 
Mr. Ober’s travels and explorations in Yucatan, 
constitutes one of its most interesting and or 
nal features. It is only the hardy tourist wh 
goes further inland than Mérida. The sin 
ception to be taken to this portion of the narra 
tive istbat it is not always possible, 
close scrutiny, to be sure when Mr. Ober is t 


unts 


% 
v 


with 


ing us something which he himself has seen, and 
when he is taking a description from the older 
explorers. Thus one would be persuaded that 
some at least of bis accounts of the Palenque 
ruins were given at first hand, were it not clear. 
from his itinerary, that he did not lie over a 
single steamer at Frontera. We do not at all 


wish to intimate that there 
handed in this, but 
have been better to draw the line a litt 
sharply between what is independent 

tion and what is borrowed description. Every 
traveller who is bola enough to defy the discom 
forts and dangers of the te 


ruined cities comes back 1usiastic 


is anything unde! 


} 
th 


simply 
le more 


observa 


route the great 





over the 
grandeur and suggestiveness of those enigmati 
remains. We have heard Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz declare that the 
Uxmal the stupendous thing 
of the kind in the Western hemisphere, not 
unworthy to be beside the kindred 
glories of Karnak or Phyle. Yet they are left 
almost abselutely unprotected, open to the most 


remember t 
ruins of 


were mast 


named 





wholesale pillage, and undergoing rapid d¢ 
Government has 


struction. The Mexican its 






fa set t teadfastlv toward the future t 
ast s mucl is a i t ‘ } os 
treasures of the past An appropriati 
$100,000 would probably the prese u 
tion of what now remains, but ything t 
to make way f Aiwa sul 8 l t 
dle these gigantic st s is eV t 
truly read, the ruthless v te “ 
les p> te | iffer te t r tt ‘ 
bu ing t ses anal fe ‘ “ s 
already gone so far as t th f 
t es and facades fig | a ‘ 
Stephbeos unr ghivable | ! t 
be stopped 
Whatever may be the casow 
Yucatan, left so wholly t a 
frequ nted a fortat 1 s of rn 
s certa that the new l \ 
ruins of Central Mex Soca f ‘ \ 
f the ler the sas ftotl hoa 
of the Aztecs at he ft { tl s 
isand Preseott a I ancers, W R t 
tl other extr e avd abuses the 4 
foubt x is M ban said t 
trutl es betwee he tw it nea \\ 
tha Ire tt Three |} ’ \ « 
ve Ww the t \ tolera { Spa 
lots thrown i ire { xe i 
the alt st total in4er of f tw t r . 
give of the extravagan ‘ , x 
f the ‘ T ™ l is ‘ ad t r 
the face of it, t w! iss ‘ 
Indian population of Mext pat 
l tractal t Vors fw i iw 
water, that thev int endants of 
and haigt ted war M t 
uphasizes the possitiitw of valua i 
res ts fr t sug s =) f . iss i 
t nat a \ imads t ny 
t ne f every e! Mox 
1 ite iV t v ta bas thus far. 

ploved slf a st ex sively \ 
pY¥ing saints Os, ADE a . 
} Mrs I Ss Sket t 
oft tw \ rs ag ght ¢t ve s a nt 
alnters {the unr len : engbti | : 
Ww await tl feet in Mex 

Mr. Anders s pamphlet pages is a 
painstaking and consmenti 8 } atl His 
niorina His take! fr the eat author « 
and is, so far as we have examined it, worthy of 

ntidet Yet wecannot help thinking that 
e Wears ros red glasses Phe lestion of 
the s ess of the thousand and railroad ¢ 
erprises x ve I rercial u r 
takings wl America ipital is being 
ivishly embarked, be does not consider to admii 
f argument That Mexico is te see in the near 
fut a wonderful development of ber natura 
resources, and to experience a quickening of her 
whole national life, n ne doubts But it is easy 
to let one’s fancy runaway with him, when deal 
ing with vast possibilities, and to overlook the 
necessity of gradual development, even in the 


century. So it seems to us that Mr. 


inet 
nineteenth 


Anderson does not give due weight to the obje« 
tions to his argument, and rushes on to his 
wished-for conclusion with too great euse and 


certainty, as of a mathematical demonstration. 
unde 

Yet 
he scarcely alludes to the necessity of irrigation, 
the for makes 


stretches valueless, nor does he seem to be aware 


He speaks with enthusasm of the great 
veloped resources of Mexico in agriculture. 
lack of facilities which great 
that all the really fertile and easily worked lands 
In 
ing. It is very tempting to read of the large 
annual production of gold and silver. But it 
ought to be remembered that the mining business 
is even more uncertain in Mexico than with us, 
and that, as is stated by good authority, fully as 
much foreign capital has been sunk in Mexican 


are already occupied. hke manner of min 
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mines, during this century, as has been taken 
from them. So, too, of the confident prediction 
that a limitless demand will soon spring up for 
our manufactured goods. It is, indeed, bard to 
be incredulous as the enthusiastic railroad agent 
displays before you his maps,and shows you 
how his line here strikes a city of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, there one of 80,000, and just beyond one 
of 125,000. But you cannot forget that the 


Mexican census necessarily gets some color from | 
the warm Southern imagination, and that, at | 


best, two-thirds of these people have no wants, 
and are without the means to gratify them if 
they }>d them. So you must needs return a 
somewuat dubious answer to the eagerly urged 
question, Will it pay ¢ and content yourself with 
that delightfully non-committal pbrase of the 
country, which leaves all things te hope but po- 
thing to promise, Quien sabe ? 





Epitome of Ancient, Mediceval, and Modern 
History. By Carl Ploetz. Translated, with 
extensive additions, py William H, Tillinghast. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PLOETZ’s “ Auszug aus der Geschichte” has long 
been known to all persons familiar with German 
instruction in history as altogether the best book 
of its kind now in use, It is almost too much 
to say ‘‘of its kind,” for its peculiar value 
comes from the fact that it is quite of its own 
kind. A manual of history means generally 
either a dictionary of dates, or else an attempt 
to present in narrative form a connected view 
of the world’s progress. Each of these forms 
has its place, but neither is quite what the in- 
structor in history wants to put into the hands 
of his pupils. The mere list of dates is meagre. 
4 :e brief narrative wearies and disgusts, while 
at th) same time it encourages the pupil in the 
delusion that the whole story is, or ought to be, 
there between its covers. 

Dr. Ploetz,a practical teacher for many years, 
saw this difficulty, and met it by producing a 
book which should lie just between these two ex- 
tremes. He based his attempt on the sound 
theory that no book can replace the living word 
of the teacher, but that this living instruction 
must be accompanied by some solid preparation 
on the pupil’s part. His book contains, there- 
fore, whatever seemed to him necessary as a 
basis for more detailed instruction. It is first a 
dictionary of dates, so arranged by the aid of 
different types as to throw out iato prominence 
the more important ones, and to show thesubor- 
dination of the rest to them. But it is also a 
very successful effort to suggest more than the 
date and event. It aims to group facts about 
races and territories so as to show their essential 
connection. It traces by a word anda hint here 
and there the most important lines of intellectual 
and religious development. In short, it tries to 
answer just the leading questions which an in- 
telligent pupil would be sure to ask at the outset 
of his studies, 

We have said that this book presents what- 
ever seemed to Dr. Ploetz necessary as a basis 
for instruction. No two men could possibly 
agree on just what was necessary for this pur- 
pose, and it was therefore natural that a man of 
independent scholarship, undertaking to put 
Ploetz into an English dress, would find much 
to add and something to omit. This is just what 
Mr. Tillinghast has done. Excellent as the 
original is, we bave no hesitation in saying that 
the translation is a great improvement upon it. 
It contains considerably over a third more mat- 
ter, mainly in the history of England and 
America, which were notably deficient in the 
original. China, Japan, and India also have 
been granted a space commensurate with their 
importance as factors in modern civilization. 


Ploetz. 





These are the absolute additions. 


Other por- 
tions are marked by the translator as having 


been considerably enlarged or changed. But, 
besides all this, it is evident upon every page 
that the work of translation has been done in 
no slavish spirit. Accurate and faithful where 
the original seemed sufficient for the purpose, 
the version departs from the text constantly 
wherever new light has been attainable. Prac” 
tically, therefore, this is Mr. Tillinghast’s 
work, based upon the plan and the text of Dr. 
While it is on some accounts to be re- 
gretted that the convenient form of the German 
manual had to be sacrificed, it would be hard to 
say what parts of the new volume we should be 
willing to miss. 

Considering the great typographical difficul- 
ties arising from the use of several kinds of type, 
the errors are wonderfully few and of no real 
injury to the book. The result isa really beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship, a work destined, we 
believe, to become indispensable toevery student 
and every teacher of history. Coming closely 
upon the recent volume of essays upon historical 
methods edited by Dr. Hall, it seems to mark an 
epoch in historical instruction in America, The 
day of untrained teachers and of unscientific 
methods, in this as in other fields of knowledge, 
is passing, and the time has come when scienti- 
fic training will be a universal demand both in 
higher and lower teaching of this long-neglected 
subject. 

A word of commendation should be given for 
the fidelity to the plan of the work shown in the 
chapters on the recent history of England and 
the United States contributed by Dr. Edward 
Channing. 





La Vie Publique en Angleterre. Par Philippe 
Daryl. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: J. Hetzel et 
Cie.; New York: F. W. Christern. 

Recorps of ‘‘ impressions ” are so abundant now- 

adays, that one takes up a new sample witha 

feeling of weary indifference. But the feeling 
soon disappears in the case of the present work. 

Anything more vivid and graphic than this 

Frenchman’s pictures of English public life we 

bave seldom taken in band, and they are written 

in that crisp and animated style which makes the 
best French composition so attractive to read. 

The first chapter is a lively analysis of the dif- 

ference between French and English current 

literature, especially novels. The author admin- 
isters a very wholesome admonition to his coun- 


trymen, in pointing out thet in. England both | 


writers and publishers aim at finding a place for 
their works on the open tables of all classes and 
ages, so that adults and young girls may frank- 
ly use the same material; and how much more 
valuable this practice is than, for the sake of mere 
artistic power (if it is such), to create a gulf be- 
tween the two classes, and to make the older 
readers feel that their own pleasures must 
be carefully concealed from the younger if any 
purity of thought is to be preserved. We incline 


| 
some graphic biographical sketches, but turns 








to the belief, or at any rate to the hope, that the | 
greater freedom of the press under the Republic | 
is gradually creating a reaction against the pro- | 


cess which, extending through the two Empires 


and the Restoration, culminated in the filth of | 


M. Zola. The chapters on the press 
we think, afford some new sensation:, even to 


will, 


those who are most accustomed to the glorifi- | 


cation of that mighty engine of modern civiliza- 
tion. Next follows the theatre, than which there 
is hardly any greater subject of contrast be- 
tween England and France. M. Daryl is, how- 


ever, much more complimentary than we should 
have expected to the English stage, and the fair- 
ness of the ccmparison makes it all the more in- 
ter€ting. 


“Philosophers and Poets” contains 


| of readers. 


upon the idea that these classes, like other writ- 
ers, aim to enter into the national spirit, to popu- 
larize their subjects, and to raise the general 
moral and intellectual tone of the people. 

The second part treats of the Houses of Par- 
liament, the elections, and the City of London. 
It is less entertaining and more historical, but 
in its sketches of individuals, notably of Brad- 
laugh and the Marquis of Hartington, main- 
tains the full level. The author notes very 
acutely, in describing the Government leaders 
and the leader of tie Opposition, that this is the 
particular in which constitutional government 
in Great Britain differs from any on the Conti- 
nent, and, he might have added, in the United 
States. Instead of a “dictatorship of six hun- 
dred heads,” or of anarchical factions pulling 
in every direction, Parliament is divided into 
two more or less well disciplined parties, follow- 
ing individual leaders whom they have chosen. 

Part Third includes the Queen, the army and 
navy, and the courts. That the author does not 
seek to curry favor with the English is shown by 
the slight degree of reverence with which he treats 
her Majesty and, indeed, the House of Lords. 
This may come in part from the French spirit of 
democracy, but no doubt also from the Queen’s 
deadly sin of ‘‘ having a deep objection to French 
literature in all its branches.” ‘*The charming 
genius of France is a dead letter to this royal in- 
telligence.” M. Daryl’s view of the British army 
is a good deal like that of the first Napoleon, 
that ‘the British infantry is the best in the 
world ; luckily there is not much of it.” A 
Frenchman would be likely to look with a more 
tolerant eye than a Russian upon the volunteers 
and the household troops, but both would con- 
clude that the present military system of Great 
Britain mainly rests upon ‘‘ the streak of silver 
sea. 





Darwinism as Stated by Darwin Himself. Char- 
acteristic Passages from the Writings of 
Charles Darwin, Selected and Arranged by 
Nathan Sheppard. D. Appleton & Co, 1884. 
Svo, pp. 307. 

It has been advertised that this volume has 

met with the approval of Mr. Darwin’s family; 

it is also spoken of as by “‘ Professor” Sheppard: 

But the selector's right to this title appears nei- 

ther on the title-page nor in the character of 

the book: and we must think that “‘ the approval 
of the family ” is perhaps of as vague a nature 

The volume is very evidently not the work of 

a scientific man. It would seem that Mr. Shep- 

pard (editor of ‘The Dickens Reader,’ ‘Char- 

acter Readings from George Ehot,’ etc.), find- 
ing it impossible to make a ‘Darwin Birthday 

Book’ or even a ‘Darwin Reader,’ has con- 

tented himself with arranging ‘* characteristic 

passages” in this less popular form for use at 
the fireside rather than in schools. The book is 
pot worthless. It is at once, as Mr. Sheppard 
says, ‘‘authentic, brief, and inexpensive.” It is 
not worthless, but it might easily be worth much 
more than it is; and Mr. Sheppard’s assertion 
that ‘it cannot but be useful to those who are 
perfect)y familiar with the writings of Darwin ” 
has the least possible foundation. He adds that 

«it is designed especially for those who know 

litle or nothing about his line of research and 

argument,” and it is difficult to see how the 
same book can be of much value to both classes 

Its chief use, we think, will be 

among those who have read Darwin’s books, but 

have not studied them, and do not own them. 

To such persons it will have the interest of any 

collection of long extracts. 

As for its ‘‘special design,” we should judge 
it, though unavowed, to be the recommending 

Darwinism to the ‘‘ prejudiced”—the persuad- 
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ing them to swallow the salutary pill, present- 
ing it as moratity, and religion, and science, all 
mixed together and rolled into one, Mr. Skep- 
pard speaks of “the fascination which will 
be felt at the mention of (Darwin’s] 
name,” apparently conceiving ‘‘ fascination” 
to be the emotion with which philosophic minds 
regard Aristotle or Sir Isaac Newton, and this 
‘‘ fascination” he think will be in- 
creased by the perusal of a baker’s dozen of short 
applauding judgments of ‘Darwin and _ his 
Theories from a Religious Point of View,” which 
he prefixes to his volume—Darwin and his 


always 


seems to 


theories judged by the Sunday-School Chronicle, 
by President McCosh, by Canon Farrar ! 

“Mr. Sheppard’s part in the volume is strictly 
one of ‘‘ arrangement.” He bas arranged Dar 
win’s remarks on lines indicated by the titles 
and sub titles of Darwin's books and chapters, 
but pot by apy means on precisely the lines on 
which Darwin himself marsballed them. And 
the result resembles what would be produced in 
an attempt to condense Gibbon by giving in al- 
ternate and repeated succession balf bis narra 
tive of some battle, half bis record of some legis- 
lation, and half his biography of some great 
man, the selections being intended (perbaps un 
consciously) to demonstrate, not the course of 
history, but that the battle was necessary, the 
legislation wise, and the great man virtuous. 
Mr. Sheppard does not connect, even by an ex 
planatory sentence, the passages be brings to- 
gether, And with an accuracy which would be 
praiseworthy if it were not occasionally a little 
misleading, he retains even adverbs and con 
junctions in their places. But he in this way 
sometimes forces a thus, or a because, or aso to 
perform a duty Mr. Darwin himself has not bur 
dened it with, and slightly falsifies the truth of 
statement, to the regret of ** those who are per- 
fectly familiar with the writings of Darwin,” 
and to the hindering of ‘‘ those who know little 
or nothing about them.” 

Mr. Sheppard never, as we have just said, con 
nects his chosen passages by an explanatory line, 
but he constantly breaks them by newspaper-like 
‘* headings,” which, even when phrased in Dar 
win’s own words, fail, for the part, to 
define the subject neatly and delicately. His 
Table of Contents, therefore, has a singularly 
different tone from any in Mr. Darwin's vol 
umes. Wedo not find in Mr. Darwin, for in 
stanze, ‘ Letters retained in the spelling but 
useless in pronunciation,” when it should be 
‘*Rudimentary organs may be compared to let 
ters,” etc. What is set forth by Mr. Sheppard 
in quotation marks (rightly) as ‘* Characteristic 
Selfisnness of Man,” is entered by Mr. Darwin 
as ‘‘ Attention paid by Savages to Ornament.” 
Mr. Darwin's beading ‘Belief in God” flows 
from Mr. Sheppard's pen (stillin literally correct 
quotation marks), ‘‘ Ennobling Belief in God,» 
aod sothroughout. But we lay down the book 
with a certain kindliness of regard, as we took 
it up with a certain hopefulness of interest ; for 
if he isto be blessed who makes two blades of 
grass grow where there was but one before, he 
also may be thanked who, in any fashion, leads 
us to read again a page of Mr. Darwin's. 
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John Adams, the Statesman of the America 
Revolution. By Mellen Chamberlain. 
The Webster Historical S ciety. ISS4, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S interesting monograph bas 

two distinct claims to consideration. While it is 

a personal sketch of a somewhat familiar public 

character, it is at the same time a careful study 

of pre-Revolutionary tendencies, and gives espe- 

cial prominence to the ecclesiastical issue as a 

leading cause of the Revolution. There is cer 

tainly nothing admirable in a certain type of 
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historical investigation which aims merely to re 


place long-established theories with new ones. 


An accomplished living historian (Mr. James 
Gairdner, in bis * Richard IL] has recently 
told his readers that he has become ashamed of 
his earlier efforts to prove ‘‘that traditional 
black was real historical white, or at worst a 


kind of gray.” But Mr, Chamberlain's view of 


the pre Revolutionary situation is much more 


, ind in 


Its basis may be f 
the contemporary discussions of John Adams's 
own day; not merely in the serm 
of Jonathan Maybew, Charles 


Andrew Eliot, but in Samuel Adams's thor 


than a ‘‘ new view.’ 


ms and letters 
Chauncy, and 
ugh 
going letter of January 13, 1768, and John 
Adams's * Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal 
> Wherever the prevailing sentiment of 
the community was Puritan, it may weil be be 

lieved that the conditions here described might 
paturally W ben, 
Chamberlain unces * ecr 
cause of the 


indicate it as 


Law.” 


very exist. however, Mr 
pron lesiasticism @ 


Revolution,” be can bardly mean to 
Which 


throughout the colonies, 


one operated generally 
It wasa far different 
Revolu 
tiopary movement in New York or in Pennsy! 
vania; and different issues still are 
in the cx 
cut, 


set of conditions which gave rise to the 


to be traced 


lonies further south. EveninC t 


where 


nner 
the ecclesiastical nditions wer 
almost an exact reproduction of those in Massa 
chusetts, the key to the situation is 


not to be found in the fact th 


apparently 
atit was a Puritan 


community, but in the fact that, like the neigh 
boring charter colony of Rhode Island, it was 


determined to maintain tte privileges of local 
seif-government guaranteed bv its ch 
the other band, the 


ifter On 
“apparent opposition to an 
which Mr 
cites as existing in Virginia, is of un 


American episcopate,’ Chamberlait 

terest when it is remembered that most of the 

Revelutionary leaders mm that colony wer 

nected with the Establish: 
The truth is, that no one 

sufficient to acceunt for t 

substantial agreement and union which existed 

so early as 1776, and whict 

tion of Independence 


certainly remarkable, in view of the strikingly 
diverse conditioas in which the Rev 

tionary movement had its springs, the dif 
ferent colonies. We do not wholly sbare Mr 
Chamberlain's strongly expressed nvict 

that there isso much ‘tounlearn ” in studving 
the histories of this period We would sav 


rather, that the partial views which too manv 








of them present need to be supplemented by 
such discussions as shall exbibitin their just pro 
portions other tendencies eygvally in rtant, 
Itcan hardly be deubted that the Ams un 
colonies have been t loosely ied asu 

form in their nditions and characteristics: it 
being assumed that the same set of theories and 
explanations will fit all alike. The study of 


these early political organizations as separate 


growths, witl rtain common tendencies, but 
with strongly marked individualism, has not 


en si ym >: th “ht re indi 
been s mmon, though there are indications 








and this very suggestive pamphlet is one of 
them—that the ir ance of such study is ob 
taining recognit 
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{ ? the \ nger isaadis raging svimyj 
tom of our f e art progress. The extre 
reaus pain x in « lof art, but as 
f tra g. both f ertainty of hand 
H t wiedg f the material of which 
pictures are to be made, there is no evading it 
and the voung painter wl apnot bring himeeilf 
t tas matter " e and education 
never go beyond the erely ever, the legerd 


main of art, for whichtbe French have coined 


the convenient word o/ The painter who is 
rk for ic may be left to flounder 
greatness in him or 


good work to be hoped for from bim. All the 


great schools and all the great painters have 
begun in this absolute devotion to the faithful 
representation of their material, and with 
the most entire absence of any pretension 
to display of ther own cleverness, Even 
Rubens, who can in no wise be considered a 
purist, began in a vein of elaborate rendering 
if detail which may be recommended even to 
American genius. To be clever or great is given 


a man; to be conscientious in training, sincere in 
study of the 
univ way of 


pends on the artist’s will 


means of expression, which is the 
illy developing the greatness, de 
on himself. 

The only absolutely uncompromising study of 
nature, so far as we have yet observed in the 
exhibition, with exception of certain studies of 
still life, is the of Henry 
P. Smith, No. 119, which the Hanging Committee 
has put where it can hardly be seen or 
studied. The color of Mr, Smith’s picture is 
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faithful in a most remarkable degree; it is an 
absolutely honest record of the scene, and such a 
study as no man can make without getting better 
insight into nature and a firmer band to follow 
her. The sea piece of Mr. Richards, No. 79, shows 


the advantage of the artist’s long and faithful | 


study of nature. Rarely have we seen so complete 
and accurate rendering of the particular phase of 
agitated sea as this: the habitual, every-day 
mood of the elements, with nothing dramatic or 
sensational—the waves coming in from the 
open, breaking on, and recoiling from, an iron- 


bound coast, the foam drawing out in the fine | 


lines of the sea’s spinning, the pale and uncer- 
tain green of the ocean woven in with foam and 
reflection of sky and rock and cloud—and all 
rendered without laboriousness, but free and 
rapid as the record of the unstable and uncer- 
tain element must be. But this freedom and this 
subtle truth could never be united without ear- 
lier labored and thorough study of the subtlest 
forms of water. The distance of Mr. Richards’s 
picture is full of seaside poetry—the sunlight 
melting away the morning mists; and the mas- 
sive distant cliffs, made huger and more impos 
ing by the uncertainty of the fog, with the reced- 
ing sea, so well and so consistently told. If we 
were to except to any part, it would not be on 
the score of fidelity, but of effectiveness—that 
the nearer rock masses are too much broken up 
—their fractures mar the breadth of the 
whole and the solemnity of the picture. A little 
unobtrusive study from nature, No, 302, by 
Frank Anderson, is the only other landscape 
work which we can find in the entire 
exhibition that attacks nature in the uncom- 
promising, devoted spirit which seems to us so 
recommendable; and, if the work of a beginner, 
as it would seem to be, it is worthy of high 
praise not only for its sincerity and careful 
rendering of detail, but for the genuine feeling for 
color it shows. It is somewhat weak and uncer- 
tain in the extreme distance, which is a common 
defect of inexperience in studies of this kind, 
and which will work out. 

In No. 686, ‘* Woodland Brook,” etc., by W. 
B. Baker, as in Mr. Richards’s work, we recog- 
nize the riper result of the faithful study of 
nature, in the freedom and largeness of execu- 
tion with which the detail is painted, the ready 
and rapid touch with which tbe foreground 
objects are given without in any way losing in 


| 


| 





quality of color. The intricacy of the shrunken 
stream finding its multitudinous channels among 
the stones and sedge of its autumn bed, the local 
color and character of the boulders which block 
its flow, the fallen leaves, and the broken mate- 
rial of a forest foreground, are all sufficiently well 


| painted, and with a sure and ready band, which 


can only have been made so by most careful 
study gone through in earlier years, The upper 
part of the picture, the foliage of the trees, and the 
glimpses of sky, showing through the tree tops, 
are unfortunately not in keeping with the spirit of 
the picture, and detract seriously from the en- 
semble. It is not that they are slightly painted 
in order to be less obtrusive, but that they are 
carelessly studied, and indifferently painted as 
a consequence, owing to want of knowledge or 
want of care for the completeness of the work, 
which, in either case, is a grave fault, The man 
who does not care for the completeness of his 
work cannot expect the public to care more for 
the work itself. 

There is a treatment of detail which, in realis- 
tic work, is nobler than either the painstaking 
exactitude of Mr. Smith’s crt or the readier if 
not less faithful rendering of Messrs. Richards 
and Baker, namely, the suggestive method of 
masters like Bastien Le Page, and this seems to 
have been the aim of some of the exhibitors in 
the Academy, notably of Mr. Hovenden in No. 
117, and of Mr. Bolton Jones in No. 128, works 
in which accident and the palette knife appear 
to play important réles. In a great master like 
Le Page, where training has attained its highest 
results, this quality of suggestion of detail 
by apparently insufficient and very broad exe- 
cution is the result of a profound knowledge of 
minute facts and an almost incomprehensible 
certainty and rapidity of hand, acquired in the 
only certain way—by severe and precise study 
of detail from nature. To hope to reach it by sheer 
accident, as Mr. Hovenden appears to have 
sought it laboriously, and Mr. Jones with more 
breadth, but hardly more completeness, is to de- 
liver one’s self to a will-o’-the-wisp. No good 
execution can be got at by any such means, and 
the successes of accident are sheer delusion—de- 
ception at the moment and paralysis in the 
future—to him who gives himself to their pur- 
suit. A great master may do with a spatula, or 
with his thumb, if he will, more quickly and easily 
what he would otherwise have done with the 





brush; but until he can do it with the brush he 
cannot do it otherwise, and the effort of feebler 
men to catch in this way what they cannot ren- 
der by simple and straightforward brush-work, 
is a pure waste of life. Mr. Jones is able to do 
with his pencil better work than is in this pic- 
ture, and he ought to feel that it is not worth 
his while to sacrifice the genuine qualities of his 
pictures to the empty display of mere dexterity, 
which has no value whatever in the eyes of true 
taste. What men want is that a thing should be 
well done, and after that it is of mivor impor- 
tance how or how quickly it was done. 

Mr. Smillie, in Nos. 214 and 174, inanother way 
treats nature with the contempt that is not bred 
of familiarity. He mistakes largeness of treat- 
ment for want of detail, and his pictures, with 
certain fine qualities of color and general effect, 
are simply the beginning of what pictures of 
this class ought to be, the first stage of develop- 
ment, and by no means either finished pictures 
or motives of such value tbat they can dispense 
with finish. There are now and then landscape 
painters whose art is such that we overlook 
willingly the absence of truth to detail in the 
brilliancy of their motive or fervor of their 
imaginative powers ; but from the landscape 
painter pure and simple, without imagination 
or deep poetic feeling, we ought to demand com- 
plete sincerity and as minute record of truth as 
he is capable of giving, and this is more than 
either of the Smillies gives us. They both can do 
better work and have done it. 

Mr. McEntee redeems in part a careless and too 
conventional style of treatment of the detail of 
his pictures by a solemnity of feeling and 
breadth of effect which are not common among 
our landscape painters, and more suggestiveness 
in the treatment of his twilight effects. But in 
the large autumn landscape, No. 65, what justifi- 
cation is there for painting the foliage, admira- 
ble in general color, as if it were of some solid 
substance, through which no bird could ever fly, 
devoid of that quality which is the sine qua non 
of good foliage painting —openness, leafiness ? 

The laborious Sonntag again, while he follows 
the details of his landscape with patience, has 
grown conventional in touch; and stone, stick,and 
branch come pretty much the same to his brush. 
His arrangements are broad, but marred by 
the persistent glitter of his touch—too much 
sparkle, and sparkle not always in place, 
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